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HIS FOLKS. 

BT BOUISE DDPEE. 


“ Bis folks are coming oyer to spend the 
-day, and ’tend the conference meetln' to¬ 
morrow, Llsabeth, and I don’t see how I 
can spare you. There’s bakin’, and starch- 
in’, and ironin’ to do, besides scaldin’ the 
preserves, sweepin’ out the spare chamher, 
and flnishin’ my new lawn dress.” And 
Annt Huldab leaned on her broom handle, 
and sighed dolefully. 

“ I wish his folks were all in the bottom 
of the Bed Sea,” I ejaculated, benevolently. 
They were always turning up if I wanted to 
-go anywhere, and always came to dinner 
when there was nothin’ to cat in the house, 
•and things were all upside down, and O, 
■what a disagreeable set they were—so gos¬ 
sipy and old-fashioned, and so full of advice. 

I “Ithink your temper would have im¬ 
proved, if you’d a gone more to prayer- 
meetin’, and less to spellin’ schools last 
winter,” observed Aunt Huldah, regarding 
■me with disapproval. “There alnt any 
better folks in Christendom, than his folks, 
■only Mary is dreadful particular, and Jane 
thinks too much of dress, and Nathan is 
close, and Liza aint any kind of a cook, 
though she turns up her nose at other peo¬ 
ple’s victuals.” 

I laughed in spite of myself, fle is Aunt 
Huldah’s husband, she never called him 
anything else, and Ms folks are as numerous 
as the sands of the seashore. Aunt Huldah 
wasn’t very fond of them, in spite of what 
she said, for they were very stuck up, al¬ 
ways looking into things, and she suspected 
that they didn’t think her a very fine house¬ 
keeper. 

“ I shall go, if it isn’t until dark,” I said 
to myself, attacking the front room carpet 
with my energetic broom. 

“The Mapleton minister, and Deacon 
Perkins and his wife are coming to tea, too, 
and there’s an awful sight of work to be 
■done between now and to-morrow night. 
Then his folks have got company from Free¬ 
port, and I s’pose tbey’ll bring tljein over.” 

I thought of the picnic, and my heart 
■sank fearfully. There was my new pink 
dress that 1 hurried so to finish for the oc- 
■casion, and my pretty broad hat, that looked 
as rustic as the wild roses, which Aunt 


Lucy brought me from Boston. I never 
wanted to see them again if I couldn’t wear 
them at that particular time, and wasn’t it 
the most heart-breaking thing imaginable 
that his folks should take a fancy to come 
over just then and spoil everything! The 
conference meeting was at the lower comer, 
two miles from our house, and Mrs. Deacon 
How, who was a cousin of the family, lived 
the next door to the church. Why didn’t 
they go there? I had an especial reason for 
wishing to go to this picnic. There had 
been a stranger in town for a few days—a 
handsome young man with whom I had 
been having quite a flirtation, not that I 
had ever been introduced to him, but I bad 
seen him at church, and his attention 
seemed to be particularly drawn towards the 
choir where I sang soprano. OnCe, be half 
smiled in my face, and I know I must have 
looked very conscious, for I could hardly 
keep from smiling myself. Then I met 
him in Poplar Lane, and he asked me the 
way to Green Hill. I told him the way as 
clearly as I knew how, but someway he 
didn’t understand me, and we had quite a 
long conversation before he seemed to have 
any idea what direction to take. Then we 
felt sufBciently acquainted to make a little 
conversation on other subjects, or at least 
he did, of course I wasn’t so forward as to 
commence it. He was an artist, and was 
making such lovely sketches of our meadows 
and hills, and the graceful curves of the 
river. He bad a portfolio full of them with 
him, and was kind enough to show them to 
me. I hadn’t any Idea how delightful Still¬ 
water scenery was until then, though I had 
lived there since I was a littie girl. Then’ 
he asked me if I was going to the picnic, 
and when I said I was going, be said that 
he shouid be sure to go also, though he 
hadn’t decided to do so before. So 1 had 
been thinking of it all the week (he had 
such nice eyes and such nice maimers, so 
different from our Stillwater yeuhg men), 
and as it happened my new pink dress was 
just the thing to wear, and ray hat was 
more becoming than anything I ever liad on 
my head. 

“I can’t have .any bakin’ done in the 
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house to-day, Lisaheth,” said Aunt Huldah 
as I prepared to beat the oven, “ it is too 
late, and a baldn’ fire will heat up the house 
dreadfully. Tou know I never allow any 
bakin’ or ironin’ done after morning in sum¬ 
mer, we can do them both at the same time 
to-morrow.” 

I slammed the door, and went up stairs 
into my own room to indulge in a good cry¬ 
ing fit. 'Was there ever anybody so unkind, 
or so inconsiderate as Aunt Huldah? She 
knows that I had set my heart on going to 
the picnic, and still wouldn’t have the bak¬ 
ing or ironing done to-day instead of to¬ 
morrow, only becaitse the house would be 
heated up a little more. I was thankful 
that she wasn’t my own aunt, though I 
hadn’t a living relation in the world that 
I knew of. She adopted me when I was a 
five year old girl just after my mother died. 
I was bidden to call her mamma then, but 
refused to do so, and after v/eeks o£ vain 
effort to conquer roe in this respect, I was 
allowed to call her aunt, which title I much 
preferred for the cold stern-faced woman. 
1 was eighteen now, and all these years 1 
had lived under her roof, fier roof I say. 
TTncle John was only he, and dared not even 
call bis soul bis own. Aunt Huldah man¬ 
aged his farm, the bank and railroad stock, 
Sam the hired man. Uncle John and me, 
and looked after the minister, the parish, 
the school-district, and the neighbors, but 
someway she failed when she attempted to 
manage Ais folks. They were a match for 
her, every one of them. Indeed, she was 
quite weak in the presence of Aunt Julia, 
and dared not contradict Aunt Jane when 
she declared that our minister’s sermons 
weren’t worth listening to, and that he was 
the ugliest as well as the stupidest man she 
ever saw. Our minister, that she looked 
after with such avengeauce, examiuinghiin 
to find out whether his views were right, 
and setting the domestic affairs in order, 
until they had the washing done regularly 
Mondays, and she was satisfied that they 
used Perkins’s soap I Uncle John was the 
kindest little man in the world, himself, but 
for some reason I had always disliked his 
folks. They had always treated me very 
well, and I think they pitied me, 1 was so 
alone in the world, and so completely at the 
mercy of Aunt Huldah. Sometimes, they 
asked me to come and visit them for a week 
or so, but Aunt Huldah would never allow 
me to accept their invitations, saying that 


they only asked me because they had some- 
extra work on band, and wanted help, that 
Jane wanted her bonnet trimmed over, or 
that Lucy wanted to get a seamstress for 
nothing instead of hiring one. Aunt Lucy 
had made me several little presents, and was 
really very kind, but she had fine relations, 
or at least her husband had; and one of her- 
sisters had married a man as rich as a prince, 
and she was always talking about these fine- 
people, until one grew bewildered, and the 
sound of their names was mixed confused¬ 
ly with one’s dreams. They all had a tire¬ 
some habit of asking questions, and were 
forever coming over to tea, and keeping me 
home from the singing school and choir 
meetings. But then they cheered up Uncle 
John, who was often downcast, and I sup¬ 
pose I ought to have been glad to see them. 
But for all that I was not, and his folks 
were almost as much of a bugbear to me as 
to Aunt Huldah. 

I wickedly hoped that to-morrow would bo 
rainy so that everybody might be disappoint¬ 
ed as well as I, and the picnic would be post¬ 
poned andicouldgo, afterall. Butitdidn’t 
rain; it -was as bright a day as ever dawned, 
the laves glistened in the sunshine, the sky 
was one great arch of cloudless blue, the- 
river looked like a golden ribbon twined 
round the bills, and the daisies and butter¬ 
cups danced merrily in the -wind. Aunt 
Huldah called me early in the morning. 
The great brick oven was already roaring,, 
and the irons were in the fire. 

“ I reckon we shall have to work pretty- 
spry till after dinner,” said she, making a. 
great clatter with the breakfast dishes, 

“ But Lizzie wants to go,to the picnic,”' 
said Uncle John, daringly. 

“ 'Well, I can’t help it if she does. Don’t. 
I want to go to the conference meeting,, 
though I aiut Orthodox but born and eddi- 
cated a Methodist? I never conld get time 
to go to such places. I know ’twould do me 
good if 1 could go, for my hope aint been 
very strong of late. But I don’t’prove of 
people’s wasting their time to go to picnics, 
An evening entertainment is well enough 
now and then in the time of yeai- when 
there’s little work to do, but it’s scandalous, 
for one to spend a good bright summer day- 
like this doing nothing.” 

” All the other girls are going, and it 
seems rather hard,” returned Uncle John. 
He never would have said so much on his 
own account. 
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“ Well, I don’t care ii all the other girls 
ore goUg, Idsaheth can’t go one step till her 
work’s done. After that I don’t care wlmt 
becomes of her. It’s pretty well for you to 
be wantin’ me left without help, and all 
your folks in a heap a goin’ to be saddled 
on me to-day. I’re done enough haid work 
gettin’ meals for them before to-day, and 
you no more handy than a stick about the 
house!” 

I bit my lips to keep from speaking while 
I laid the table for breakfast. Uncle John 
beared a sigh and went out to help Sam 
jiulsh the milking. 

Ten o’clock came, and the picnic party 
started for the woods. Sally Lane, my par¬ 
ticular friend who lived just under the hill, 
came for me to go with her. 1 said calmly 
that I couldn’t go, but my eyes were fuii of 
tears—couldn’t keep them back to save 
my life; and when I saw them setting out 
so merrily over the fields, I thought I could 
not endure my fate, anyway. I was only 
eighteen, you iaow, and a little thing like 
that is such a great grief to a girl of that 
age. 

“ Seems to me you don’t work with much 
will,” observed Aunt. Huldah, regarding 
me, disapprovingly. “ Them clothes wont 
be half Ironed, and you know I’m dreadful 
particular about my frills. I’m about sure 
that piecrust you made is heavy, and if I 
should set heavy piecrust before his folks, 
I don’t know what wouldn’t be to pay. 
Kot that theirs is mytbing extra. Lucy’s 
isn’t fit to eat, for she keeps a girl, though 
she can’t afford to do it no more than 
nothin’, and lets her,do the cookin’, even 
for company.” 

I made no reply, but kept on with my 
work. The sunsUue poured its golden 
flood in at the open door; bird songs flew 
faintly over from the distant woods. The 
party had just about reached Talley Cove, 
I thought, and it was more than likely that 
Sally Lane was getting up a desperate Blr- 
lation with my strange young gentleman, 
Mr. Allen. She said that she didn’t think 
him nice looking at all, when he first came 
to the village and devoted his admiring 
gianeea to me instead of her, but Sally was 
capable of changing her mind concerning 
young gentlemen under favorable circum¬ 
stances. Her tastes were continually un¬ 
dergoing complete revolutions as far as they 
were concerned, and there are no such op¬ 
portunities for flirting in the world as a 


picnic affords. They are always improved 
with a vengeance, too, and everything is so 
romantic and lovely I 

Koon came, and with it bis folks &om the 
conference meeting. 

“Why, Elizabeth,” said Aunt Lucy, 
“ why aren’t you at the picnic? I thought 
of course you’d be there, and was thinking 
how pretty your hat would be for such an 
occasion.” 

I was silly enough to hurst into tears and 
escape from the room. Aunt Hnidah ex¬ 
plained in energetic tones. I ran up stairs 
and locked myself into my chamber; and it 
would have been such a relief if I could 
only have been allowed to stay there and 
indulge in a good, long, hearty fit of crying. 
Then one feels so guilty and ashamed to go 
before strangers with red eyes and gulver- 
Jng lips, and it seemed so silly for a grown¬ 
up woman to cry because she couldn’t go to 
a picnic. But the relentless will of Aunt 
Huldah soon called me to assist in placing 
the diimer on the table; so I bathed my 
face in cold water, and, trying to look as 
unconcerned and unconscious as possible, 
went down into the kitchen. Aunt Jane 
and Aunt Lucy were both there, begging to 
take my place in the performance of the 
household duties. 

“ Crirls will be girls,” said Aunt Jane, 
“ and Lizabeth isn’t to blame for wanting 
to go to the picnici Mother used to put 
herself out to let us girls go when we were 
young.” 

I looked at her gratefully, but was very 
much surprised, for Aunt Jane was the 
greatest worker in the country, and was id- 
ways talking about the waste of time. 
Aunt Lucy said not a word but bit her lips, 
and gave Aunt Saidah a glance that would 
hare annihilated a less stout-hearted person. 

Dinner was a very solemn ceremony. 
Uncle John tried to be jolly, and joked 
Aunt Lucy on the amazing way in which 
she had done her hair. Aunt Lucy always 
went to extremes in the fashion, but she 
would not respond. Aunt Jane frowned 
into her saucer of green peas. Aunt Liza 
looked severe, and talked in a mysterious 
way about Christian charity. Uncle Na¬ 
than looked as if he wished he hadn’t come. 
Uncle Tom laughed nervouslyj and Aunt 
Huldah betrayed anger and defiance in 
every motion of her hand, as well as in her 
face. What strange ways his folks had! I 
began to believe that they were very friendly 
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to me, after all, though, as everybody said, 
they were odd, and It was hard to under^ 
stand them. They were certainly Indignant 
because I hadn’t been allowed to go to the 
picnic, and had evidently been saying some¬ 
thing which I had not heard on the sub¬ 
ject. After the meal was over. Aunt Lucy 
came and whispered in my ear: 

“ I am not going to meeting this after¬ 
noon, so I can help Huldah do up the work. 
Go and put on your pink dress and yoW 
new hat, and Nathan will take the horse 
and carry yott over to join the picnic party. 
It isn’t likely they will be ready to come 
home until six o’clock, and you will have a 
good time, if it is late.” 

I thanked her, but said that I hadn’t any 
desire to go then. She urged me, saying 
that she had a particular reason for wishing 
me to go. She could not tell me what It 
was, and I wondered what it could be. I 
was afraid that she would think me un¬ 
grateful, but indeed I could not have gone 
under the circumstances. I was ready to 
cry every Instant. My eyes were red, my 
face was heated. All sorts of questions 
would be asked me concerning my delay, 
which would be extremely embarrassing; 
and then the last half of a picnic is not 
likely to be very fascinating to a new¬ 
comer, for by that time the couples are 
sure td be well paired off, and one feels her¬ 
self to be unwelcome. 

“Well,” said she, at last, seeing that it 
was in vain to urge me longer, “.since you 
wont go, I think I shall be obliged logo 
myself for a little while, towards night. I 
wish to see one of the party. T thought 
that I might send a message by you, but I 
perceive that I cannot do that.” 

I opened my eyes with surprise, for I was 
sure that Aunt Lucy didn’t know a soul in 
Stillwater village besidd our family, and 
how she had happened to know that there 
was' a' picnic at all was a mystery to me in 
the first place. 

“ O, if you have a message to send. I’ll 
take It for you,” said I; “or there Is Sam. 
He Isn’t busy at all to-day, and can go as 
well as not.” 

She shook her head mysteriously. No, 
Sam wouldn’t do. She must go herself. It 
would be best, she thought, unless I would 
go and stay. She seemed to be in a very 
strange state of mind, and very much ex¬ 
ercised concerning my humble self. She 
insisted on my putting on my pink dress. 


because she wanted to see how I looked in 
It; and asked me if the piano had been 
tuned, so that 1 could sing “ The Last Bose 
of Summer,” and “Then You’ll Bemem- 
ber Me,” if we should happen to have other 
company in the evening. I had an old 
piano, which was the only thing my mother 
had left me with the exception of an an¬ 
tique pearl ring which I always wore. 
Something uncommon was In the wind, I 
was quite sure, and, in my curiosity, I half 
forgot my disappointment. She pronounced 
the dress very becoming (Aunt Lucy was 
always interested In everybody’s toilet), 
and after fastening a cluster of white roses 
in my hair, regarded me with great satis¬ 
faction. I had been aware for some time 
that she considered me a beauty, and felt 
extremely flattered, for she was a judge, 
certainly; she had been to Europe, and 
had lived in the city, and wore a black silk 
dress every day. I liked her better than 
any of his folks, though she did ask more 
questions than one knew how to answer, 
and was always finding fault with one’s 
beaux, declaring that there was not a young 
man in Stillwater worth my notice. To be 
sure, I didn’t care to marry one of these 
young men, but what could a young wo¬ 
man do without any one to take her to the 
singing school, or the spelling matches, and 
the society meetings, and go home with her 
from the sociables? I never saw her that 
she didn’t pipe some note of warning, and 
tell me to be in no haste to leave single- 
blessedness, for I hadn’t seen the right one 
yet. I believed that fully; and though my 
life under Aunt Huldab’s reign was any¬ 
thing but a bed of roses, I was In no haste 
to see /dm—or I had not been until of late. 
I had other ambitions for myself. I thought 
I might become a great singer some day, if 
I could only obtain the means with which 
to pursue my studies. Jlymotberhadbeen 
one, though she died before she had earned 
a name. Uncle John, or rather Aunt Hul¬ 
dah, had a plenty of money; but, dear me! 
if she had been worth millions she cpuldu't 
have been persuaded to spend one cent on 
anything so frivolous as music. She ob¬ 
jected to my going to the singing school 
very much, but as it was taught by the 
leader of the choir of which I was a mem¬ 
ber, and I went free, she had reluctantly 
given licr consent. 

The long summer day wore away at last. 
The shadows grew long and dusky under 
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the apple trees In the orchard, and the peo¬ 
ple from the conference meeting drove med¬ 
itatively homeward. I spent the greater 
part of the afternoon in my own room, and 
came down to get tea for the company, in a 
more reconciled frame of mind. Auntl,ncy 
had driven away on her mysterious errand, 
and the parlor was fall of deacons and dea¬ 
conesses, as well as of uncles and aunts. 
They were not the most agreeable company 
to me, and I lingered over my task as long 
as possible, that I might have an excuse to 
remain out of the room. Clusters of sweet- 
brier roses reached into the dining-room 
windows, and I was filling some vases with 
them for the table, and thinking regretfully 
of a certatn*8omebody whom I should never 
be likely to see again, when the voice of 
A\mt Lucy cried: 

“Elizabeth, where are you?” 

“Here, In the dining-room,” I called, 
srithout pausing in my occupation; and 
before I was aware of it, the face of this 
certain somebody was looking laughingly 
into mine, and Aunt Lucy was introducing 
Mr. Allen—Cousin Frank. 

“ Tou’ve heard me speak of my nephew 
who was studying in Borne,” she said, 
complacently. 

Could it be possible that my handsome 
young gentleman was one of hia folks? 

Atmt Lucy slipped away, to assist in a 
search for Mrs. Deacon Perkins’s cap, which 
she always carried in a box, and was always 
lasing, and left us there alone. 

“Fate is kinder than I anticipated,” he 
said, half serious, half laughing. “1 
thought—1 was sure she could not be so 
cruel as to hide you from me forever, but— 
this Is more delightful than anything 1 
could have hoped,” 

I tried to look a little ofiended, and very 
indifferent, but am afraid I didn't succeed 
very well. Idld blush most provoklngly, 
in spite of all my efforts to guard against 
this proceeding. Then Uncle John came 
in, and grew almost tearful over “sister 
Amy’s son,” for she had been his favorite 
sister, and he had never seen her boy be¬ 
fore. She married a Mr. Allen, a rich man 
from the city, when she was a very young 
girl—the beauty of the county—and went 
to live abroad, where she died in less than 
two years. 

“ I couldn’t keep my eyes away from you 
when I saw you at meeting last Sunday,” 
said he. “ I couldn’t tell why. So you’ve 


been in town two weeks, and didn’t come 
over to make yourself known to your poor 
old unde.” 

Mr. Frank colored to the roots of his hair, 
but seemed to have no excuse to offer at 
first. 

“ I didn’t know that you lived at Still¬ 
water when I first came here,” he said, 
after a pause. “I came to sketch. Aunt 
Lucy recommended the place as being beau¬ 
tiful and romantic, and advised me to fall 
in love with the prettiest girl in the choir. 
She wasn’t ready to come with me to see 
you then. 1 suppose I might have found 
out your whereabouts, and started off alone 
to visit you, but—” 

“Then you mmt have fallen in love 
with Lizzie, if you took Aunt Lucy’s ad¬ 
vice,” broke In Uncle John, who seemed to 
be mightily pleased about something. 

“ Of course I did,” said he. “ I didn’t 
intend to, though, for I don’t like advice 
concerning such matters.” 

I sought the society of the deacons and 
deaconesses, who remarked that I looked 
very ragged—country for blooming—and 
that my cheeks were as red as roses. They 
continued to be as red as roses all the even¬ 
ing, and I had the pleasure of sitting di¬ 
rectly opposite cousin Frank at the tea- 
table. Aunt Lucy, who was glowing all 
over with triumph, was at the bottom of 
this arrangement. Aunt Huldah kept her 
suspicious eyes upon ns, and was so much 
exercised over some mysterious thought, 
that she didn’t pay the least attention when 
the minister said that Mrs. Sloan’s batter 
couldn’t be beaten by anybody in all Still¬ 
water. Under any other circumstances she 
would have made him rue that rash remark. 
Indeed, I quite trembled for him when I 
heard it, for it had always been her .boast 
that there was no butter In the State that 
began to equal hers, and it was oidy envy 
and jealousy that kept her from receiving 
all the prizes at the fairs. 

Of course Aunt Lucy asked me to sing in 
the evening, and of course I could not re¬ 
fuse, though 1 was half angry with her, and 
resented being shown off at such a rate. 
But Deacon Perkins joined me in “The 
Last Bose of Summer,” and the effect of 
our mingled voices couldn’t have been very 
captivating. He sang one verse while 1 was 
singing another, and his voice sounded as if 
we were singing through a comb. I was so 
fuil of laughter that I gave out before the 
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end, and this took away all the embarrass¬ 
ment occasioned by Aunt Lucy’s behaviour. 

Cousin Frank foimd an opportunity to 
whisper a request to come out on to the 
piazza in my ear, and though 1 did not ap¬ 
prove of myself for doing so, I could not 
help saying yes, it was so stupid in the par¬ 
lor with all those prosy old people, talking 
about the blessing of health, the heathen, 
the crops, and their neighbors. It was 
lovely in the moonlight under the drooping 
roses, and we did not talk on either of these 
subjects, but found far more interesting 
ones. I shall not say what they were, but 
before I retired for the night I had prom¬ 
ised to become his wife. Prudent Uncle 
John suggested that we did not know each 
other well enough yet to make an engage¬ 
ment, though he was very much pleased at 
the idea of our marrying. But Aimt Lucy 
thought it the most delightfully romantic 
affair she ever heard of. Ail the other 
aunts and uncles gave us their blessing 
with few words but evident satisfaction, 
with the exception of Aunt Huldah. She 
declared that she would never give her con¬ 
sent, and reproached me cruelly for being so 


wicked to her as to go and marry one of Ids 
folks. 

“She shan’t touch one penny of my 
money if she marries Frank Allen,” she 
said to Aunt Lucy. 

“But there is no occasion for her to 
touch one penny of it,” replied Aunt Lucy. 
“Frank’s father was a very rich man, and 
left him more money than he knows what 
to do with. I am sure I think it’s splendid 
for Lizzie, and for him, too. She’s so 
pretty and bright, and—” 

But I wont tell you all she said, for fear 
you will think me vain. 

“ Worse and worse,” said Aunt Huldah. 
“Lizabeth is too stuck up for anything 
now, and so unconcerned in hepniind, and 
given to the vanities of the world. ”rwill 
be the ruin of her; but then, I’ve done my 
duty, and I can’t help anything.” 

As for Frank and mo, we were more than 
satisfied with each other, and had no reason 
to doubt our love, though it sprang into ex¬ 
istence at the first glance between us. And 
as years roll on it grows brighter instead of 
dimmer, and I have changed my mind en¬ 
tirely concerning “his folks.” 
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LULA’S WEDDING. 

UY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


It was blackberry season, and it was Sat¬ 
urday afternoon. On account of the latter 
our school had half holiday; and on account 
of the former the children were cn masse on 
Pendleton’s Ilill. A week’s generous sun¬ 
shine had proclaimed emancipation to the 
darkey fruit, which held a convention in the 
open air, and danced tlianksglving fandau- 
Kocs as tlie wind swept over. 

From time immemorial Lula Pinckney and 
Gussy IJIako liad been very fond of eacii other. 
Vou receive this “ time iinmernoiial” with 
mudincations, of course, as I felt obliged to 
the quotation from Shukspearc-—“After life’s 
Dtful fever }jg sleeps well,”—wJiich I saw 
lately on a baby’s gravestone. As far back, 
and further, than the two children of eight 
and ten years could remember, which was 
time immemorial to them, Lula and Gussy 
had liuieied playing together—a third party 
being always an intrusion. There liad been 
a time wlicii not only the village young peo¬ 
ple, but their parents, denounced the fact as 
ridieulons, and the mothers of the little sin¬ 
ners, aroused to a sense of responsibility, se¬ 
riously attempted a reform. The result was 
that the little girl became as songless and 
minnpy as a moulting canary, and likewise 
saciiticed her best doll on the altar of her 
grief, burying her in her flounced tarlctan 
and pink sash In a deep grave under the cat¬ 
nip; and the boy, called to drive home the 
cows without his pleasant companion, wa¬ 
tered the buttercup and mouse-ear that bor¬ 
dered the road pusturownrd with his tears. 
Lula’s Aunt Fanny, engaged to the postmas¬ 
ter’s clerk, entered Into the secret confidence 
of the juveniles, so far as to'be the bearer to 
Gussy of an apple from which Lula had bit¬ 
ten a mouiliful, and i<Uurn to her niece with 
a toiieliiiig tribulc—a tablet, heart-shaped, 
cut from a shingle ami inscribed: 

“To memory of Mary lowlscy—Died las 
Satilay ”— 

which was duly placed over said doll’s re¬ 
mains It was umUivstood tliat the engaged 
young lady interceded with her sister, Lula’s 
ma, arguing what was the use; and It is cer¬ 
tain tliat Lula’s mother put on her bonnet, 
and lialf way to Mr. Blake’s met Gussy’s 
mother coming over; and the t\vo mothers, 
with a good deal of feeling, inquired what 


was the use, and decided it wasn’t any use. 
Thus, at tlie expiration of a week, tlio iimter- 
iial prohibition was removed, and two youth¬ 
ful souls made happy. Gussy passed a festive 
afternoon at Lula’s; Mario Louise was ex¬ 
humed in a remarkable state of preservation, 
was rctarletaucd and resaslicd by Aunt Fan¬ 
ny, who subsequently made a picnic on tlio 
identical spot in tlie garden where the funer¬ 
al obsequies liad been attended. 

From tills time, It would appear, the neigh- 
hoi's tlienisclves concluded it wasn’t any use 
to persecute the innocents, wlio lliencefortU 
liked each other all the better for the woes 
they had undergone. 

“ Nobody called, “ For shame!” or thought 
it queer wlieii, upon tiiat blackberrying after¬ 
noon, Lula and Gussy, hand in hand and car¬ 
rying Indian baskets, set off cross-lots forPeu- 
dlcton’s Hill, while all the other children, 
meeting at the guidchoard, proceeded in a 
flock out on the turnpike, trampling the dust 
till it rose up and flew into their eyes in self- 
defence, and by loud halioos announcing to 
Pendleton’s Hill tliat they were on tlie way. 

There was not much diffcreuco in the 
length of tlie two routes; at tlie field bars the 
little imd tlie large parly met, entered pro¬ 
miscuously, and commenced the business of 
the afternoon. Not half an hour Iiad elapsed, 
however, when Lula and Gussy, as matter of 
course, found themselves stnayed a short dis¬ 
tance from their companions, and all the hap¬ 
pier for the circumstance. 

The berries they found abundant, as they 
W’ould anywhere in the field, superb, too— 
plump as partridges, and glossy black as the 
raven’s wing. Now and then a wagon rolled 
by in the road, the two children being near 
cnougii to sec who was in it. From time to 
time the other children’s voices came to them 
down the hillside, by which tlicy learned the 
progress of the pickers, and reckoned llieir 
own comparative success. Emma Tracy had 
filled her coffee-pot up to the nose; Dudley 
Simms had his tlnpall, first half, and soon 
three-quarters full; so to and fro was tele¬ 
graphed the news, which inspired the boys 
and girls, and made them quite as emulous 
at berry-picking as over they were over their 
books at school. Lula and Gussy would not 
be behind cither here or there. 
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“0, this is a jolly place!” said tlie boy; 
“ let's keep house iu it when we’ve got our 
dishes full.” 

lie had discovered a ranihling rock, with 
little green oases enclosed for diniiig-rooui, 
parlor and bed-chambers—a jolly play-place, 
to bo sure. Tlic little woman examined the 
spot, as she was able without neglect of press¬ 
ing duty, and heartily acceded to lier little 
man’s proposition to go to housekeeping. 

The promised recreation speeded their 
work. Tlio bravo little fingers did not mind 
scralclics tliat even let out drops of blood; 
but by-and-by Lula, slipping off a log, got 
completely entangled in briers and tliorns, 
which held her with the strength and ficrce- 
ncss of catamounts’claws, till Gussy sprang 
in and punished tiie claws with his boot- 
heels, and forced them to give her up. Her 
eyes were dewy tliat time, but upon Gussy 
saying how lucky it was she hadn’t her bas¬ 
ket in Iior hand, or all the berries might have 
been spilled, Lula agreed that it was very 
fortunate,and was merry again in a monioiit. 

Soon after she felt a little secret trouble 
because her basket wouldn’t fill. It had been 
almost full this ever so long, and fuller she 
could not make it. The truth was, tlie sun 
shone hot on the southern hillside, slie had 
worked hard and was getting tired. Just 
when she was almost discouraged, what a 
delightful surprise! Up came her little man 
to her with a present of a brimming cup of 
the largest berries they had yet seen. His 
own basket was as full as it could hold; and, 
saying nothing, he had filled the cup once 
more to Iielp Lula. He poured tliem on the 
top carefully, and now her basket was round¬ 
ed full too. 

“ You’re the best boy that ever was,” said 
Lula, from her heart. 

I’leased and proud, the boy took the twin 
baskets and placed tliem side by side on a 
big stump, 'riien delightedly, as a pair of 
rnbins in spring, the children set np house¬ 
keeping at tlicir country-seat, Kambling Rock. 

At once the conversation took a very in¬ 
teresting turn; Gussy infornilng Lula that 
ho liad seen a snake in the course of tlie af¬ 
ternoon, but did not tell her for fear she , 
would be afraid—it was only a striped snake, 
couhin’t hurt anybody, you know. And Lula 
said Susan Rrown’s uncle John saw a black 
snake in Georgia, in tlie time of the war, 
that was three hundred feet long, or else 
thirty feet long, slie couldn’t remember which. 
Practically, it was no odds now. 


“Will you take some Charlotte Russia?” 
asked the little lady, lifting the foreign arti¬ 
cle olV Adam’s stoiiiacli for the bcnclit of 
Gnssy’s. It was observed tliat Eve had a 
signiticant dark stain in the region of the 
heart, and botli looked exceedingly blue, as 
well they might. 

So pleasantly absorbed were Lula and Gus¬ 
sy over their dinner, they did not hear for a 
while a horse coming down tlic road at an 
easy gallop; baton his nearer approacli, they 
looked up, or rather down, and perceived 
that tlie rider was Aunt Fanny’s beau, Theo¬ 
dore Dwight. He had evidently spied the 
happy cliildrcn, and was watching with spe¬ 
cial intent; ho never turned his facoolf them 
03 lie rode forward, gradually slackening from 
a canter to a trot, and from a trot to a walk; 
till when directly opposite he drew up at the 
fence, dismounted, throwing the bridle over 
a post; tlie cliildrcn wondering just sutli- 
ciciitly to suspend dinner operations and 
gaze in return. 

Through the bars and up the old wood- 
road came the young man, sl.asiiing the vines 
and birch bushes with his riding-whip. I’m 
afraid his heart wasn’t quite so gentle .as the 
dear girl’s whom ho was going to marry. 
Older observers might have detected a gleam 
of merry misehief in those handsome black 
eyes. 

“ Wliat are you hero for, young ones?” was 
the interrogatory, rather gravely uttered, 
when Theodore had come close to them. 

“ Why, we’re all here a berrying—the whole 
of us,” Gussy replied, rising and pointing up 
tile Iiill where their mates were. 

“ liiirying the whole of you,” severely re¬ 
joined Tlioodore. “ Well, yon may all deserve 
to be buried, so far as I know, but tliat is not 
what 1 am here for—I am hero to marry you 
two, and for no other purpose under the sun.” 

Tlie children looked incrednloiisly and a 
little foolish, and the little girl observed: 

“ Nobody but the minister and Squire 
Bailey ever marries people, that I know of.” 

“Don’t they? I wish to know if tlie 
postmaster’s clerk Isn’t as good as cither or 
botli? Hero is my authority,” drawing a 
document from his pocket and begiiiniiig to 
read: “ ‘ To all whom it may concern. Greet¬ 
ing. By the authority of the Commonwealth 
of the United States, you aro hereby com¬ 
manded to have and to hold, his heirs and 
assigns forever, and any other biisliicss 
thought proper when met; the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, sp 
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lielp you Moses.’ Tliero,” refolding (ho pa¬ 
per, “ what do you think of that?” 

The startled childrcii looked at hinVand at 
each other, and ventured no syllable. 

“ Yon two,” continued the naughty Theo¬ 
dore, “ have been playing married since be¬ 
fore I over saw you; it is high time you were 
married, really, and really married you must 
bo, iiere and now. Join hands. Stand up, 
Lula." 

Tlicy obeyed tremblingly. 

"Gussy make,do you take this Lula, to 
bo your lawful wedded wife every day in the 
week, and Sunday besides; certain inalien¬ 
able rights; weighed in tlie balances and 
funnd wanllng; among which are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness? Lula Pinck¬ 
ney, do you take this Gussy to bo your law¬ 
ful wedded husband, in sickness or lieallh, 
to love, honor and hay the moon, like any 
other Koman; cl Ui brufcl America expects 
every man to do his duly, tiii deatli do ye 
part? In tiio name of tlio great Ticondor- 
oga and tlio Continental Congress, I pro¬ 
nounce you man and wife. Wliatl have put 
together, let no man join asunder. Go thy 
way for tills time.” 

It Is extremely doubtful whetlier the infant 
bride and groom lieard three consecutive 
words of this patent marriage service, being 
too deeply overwhelmed by their sudden 
situation, and the voice and manner of tiio 
ofliciating Tiieodore, which were the most 
solemn and impressive possible. In the same 
stylo, without relaxing a muscle of ids face, 
he shook hands withe.ach; then, in place of 
lip service, presenting the bride with a sugar 
kiss from his pocket—a fashion which if 
generally adopted would, I should suppose, 
spare the feelings of niaturer bridegrooms. 

They saw lilm stride down the slope, 
mount his horse and ride on towards tlio 
village; yet there they stood, as it wore, un¬ 
able to move. It was well they had partaken 
the feast before; they had no appetite for It 
now. Lula bent, and witli a pitying look 
picked up her pocket-handkerchief and tlio 
original couple in blue; Gussy, ste.allng a 
look at her face .and seeing it white ns a 
clotli, was on the verge of a crying fit. 

Wliat next they could have done is impos¬ 
sible to say, had they not been relieved by 
tlioir mates calling tlielr names from above. 
There was Amy Granger, up on a rock, shad¬ 
ing her eyes with her hand from the glare of 
the sinking sun, looking down at tliom. 

“Lula—hi” she called again. "Gussy 


Bla—akc 1 Come; we've all got our dishes 
full—liaint you ? Aiiit you ready to go home? 
]Ve bo. If you’re goin’ our way, come.” 

For reply the boy took the baskets full of 
berries and scranjbled up tiie hill, Lula fol¬ 
lowing, and both silent. They simply felt 
very queer, and were glad of companionship; 
never drearaing that in caring less than for¬ 
merly for each other’s society tliey were imi¬ 
tating too many really married people. It 
was quite a treat to their flicnds to Iiave them 
witli them, though Lula and Gussy were so 
quiet and said so very little all the w.ay liotiio. 

Poor Lula, with Iier strange secret weigh¬ 
ing upon her, sat at tlio tea-table hardly tast¬ 
ing a morsel; nor of the holiday afternoon, 
to which she had been looking forward all 
the week, liad she a simple incident to re¬ 
late. Aunt Fanny, lier lielper in every emer¬ 
gency, said the child was not to bo troubled 
with questions and comments—she w.as tired 
and would go to bed very early. 

And she did go to bed early; but next 
morning Aunt Fanny said the poor child 
had rested very ill -had tossed and talked, 
and what was most singular, talked of Theo¬ 
dore. In returning from church Lula shrank 
behind witli some little girls, while Gussy ran 
on before with his father. Had they been 
old enough for lovers, everybody would have 
been sure that Lula and Giissy had quar¬ 
relled, they appeared so shy of each other. 

Thus matters went on till the middle of 
the week. Lula had sliimiied Theodore 
Dwight as she would have shunned that 
black snake of dubious length. But one even¬ 
ing he suddenly appeared in the parlor, wliero 
the sober little face was lying in Aunt Fan¬ 
ny’s lap, and on her springing up and at¬ 
tempting to run away, cauglit lier in his 
arms. Lula struggled hard, and failing to 
extricate herself, burst into tears. Aunt 
Fanny expressed lier astonishment, and the 
young man, langliing, yet partly penitent, 
confessed his misdeiiieanor. 

" I didn’t want to bo married,” protested 
the mourning bride, with crimson cheeks 
and streaming eyes; “ out in the berry-field, 
too. I hate Gns Blake, and never will speak 
to him again.” 

When tlio matter was llnally explained to 
Iier, Lula felt a world better, though site 
can't quite forgive Theodore for ids practical 
Joke. No more can Gussy. The two chil¬ 
dren have become friendly again, but they 
are nothing ns intimate as before the mock 
marriage. 
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LYNDON 

BT" f!A-gTCrp. 

We were playmates in boyhood and firm 
Gnends in later yonth—Lyndon Anthon and 
1. Both were motherless, and I was father¬ 
less, too. Hy father, at the time of his death, 
was in affiaent circumstances, and Mr. 
Anthon, being his nearest friend, was ap¬ 
pointed my guardian. So he came to live at 
my home—Maple River—bringing with him 
Lyndon, his only child. He was poor, but 
gentlemanly and kmd; and he managed my 
father’s estate in an able and conscientious 
manner, giving me, with Lyndon, a father’s 
care. 

Lyndon was a greater favorite with the 
household than L He was a handsome boy, 
gentle and mild; while I was plain in appear¬ 
ance, and restless in disposition. He was 
blue-eyed and fair, I, dark, and tall for my 
age, seeming much older than I really was. 
At school I was a favorite with the tutors, 
but the pupils seldom liked me, for I was dis¬ 
tant, and shrank into myself The teachers 
were kind to me because 1 was invariably 
perfect in my recitations. I almost devoured 
my books, more because I wished to finish 
them and seek for something new, than 
from a love of study. 

Lyndon always understood me, always 
loved me, whether I was moody or gay; and 
though a favorite with his schoolmates, he 
would never leave me if I desired his com¬ 
panionship. So we grew to manhood; and 
when we left college, he settled down to 
study law with his father, while I, who was 
allowed to follow the bent of my own incli¬ 
nations, determined to set out npon an East¬ 
ern tour. 

One evening, soon after I bad made this 
resolve, Lyndon and I took a stroll down by 
the river side. There we met an ngly crone, 
a fortune-teller, belonging to a straggling 
hand of gipseys, who were temporarily wan¬ 
dering about the neighborhood. 

“ Let me tell your fortunes, yoiing gentle¬ 
men,’* she said, in a whining voice, which 
struck me as being assumed for the occa¬ 
sion. 

“ Why should I wish to know my for¬ 
tune?” I asked, rather sharply. ‘‘It unfolds 
itself all too slowly, it is true; but I fancy it 
is scarcely lovely enough to charm me with 
a contemplation of its beauties.” 


’S BOSE. 

D. BBBBB. 

“Let us hear what she has to say, Tom,” 
said Lyndon, in his cheerful voice. “ It pan 
do no harm, assuredly.” 

“As you please,” I answered, recalling the 
^psey. 

She thanked me as I placed some money 
in her band, and then, as I stepped back, she 
turned to Lyndon, who stood with a bright 
but half-lncrediilous smile upon his face. 

“You are a very pleasant-tempered young 
gentleman,” she said, gazing upon his open 
palm with a wise and mysterious look upon 
her dark face. “A happy life lies before you. 
You will love, and, what is better, your lady 
will be true.” 

“Thank you, good mother!” laughed 
Lyndon. I could not ask for a better fOT- 
tune, I am sure.” 

■ There was something in the woman’s 
weird voice which sounded strangely pro¬ 
phetic; and I turned, almost earnestly, to¬ 
wards her, to learn what she would say for me. 

“And what of my fortune?” I asked. 

She turned her piercing eyes to mine for a 
moment, and then took my hand. 

“You are restless, changeable,” she said. 
“ Rocked hither and thither by every wind 
and tide, like a vessel without moorings. 
You will drift on for a lime; but you, too, 
will love a noble woman. You will be con¬ 
tent with her love, and it shall prove an an¬ 
chor to your soul.” 

Afterwards, it seemed to me that she 
must have been gifted with supernatural 
powers. But now I think her perceptive 
faculties were very acute, and she had also, 
hy practice, become skilled in reading char¬ 
acters from actions and faces. 

She left a blessing with us, and then glided 
swiftly and silently away. Lyndon and I 
turned slowly towards home. The honae 
seemed more brilliantly lighted than nsuah 
and upon our arrival we were informed that 
a young lady, Miss Agatha Rodney, had 
just reached Maple River, and the guest- 
chamber had been prepared for her, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Anthon’s directions. 

Lyndon smiled at this intelligence, for 
Miss Rodney was his cousin. She had been 
one of his favorites in bis younger days, but 
he had not seen her for years, as both had 
been engaged with their studies. 
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I was greatly annoyed by what I inwardly 
termed Miss Bodney’s untimely visit; I in¬ 
tended to leave Maple Biver in a month, at 
furthest, to be absent for years,*perhaps; 
and I disliked to be disturbed in my last 
days at the dear old house. Still, I would 
not fail to welcome the lady for Lyndon’s 
sake, and so I met her with courteous words. 

For Lyndon’s sake I tried to assist in en¬ 
tertaining her at first, and then it became 
very pleasant to me to do so for my own. 
Miss Bodney was dazzlingly beautiful, with 
a fascinating manner, whose influence I 
sought in vain to resist. I was intoxicated 
with her beauty, for she seemed to me the 
embodiment of all that was good and glori¬ 
ous upon earth. I had never been in the 
slightest degree impressible to woman’s 
charms before; had never loved until I met 
her. But there was a peculiar softness in 
her expression and manner towards me, 
which won me in spite of myself. I asked 
her to be my wife, and she promised. I re¬ 
membered the gipsey’s prophecy, believed, 
and was satisfied. 

The weeks fled swiftly, and one moniing 
I went out to meet Agatha in the garden. I 
found her earnestly engaged in conversation 
with Lyndon. His voice was raised to a 
higher key than usual, and he seemed to be 
expostulating with her. WonderiDg some¬ 
what, I passed on, until her words, flowing 
clearly through the garden alleys, reached 
my ear. 

“ Love him 1” she exclaimed, with a mock¬ 
ing laugh; “I do not, indeed. He is too 
ugly, decidedly. But I am poor, you know, 
Lyndon, and Maple Biver is a fine old place. 
I greatly prefer to be its mistress, to a situa¬ 
tion as teacher or seamstress. I can afibrd 
to tolerate Tom for its sake, especially as he 
is blind enough to believe in me.” 

“Agatha,” he answered, wamingly, “ you 
have gone too far in presuming upon my si¬ 
lence. Tom is my friend. I love him far 
better than I love you. Best assured that 
unless you break the engagement in as gen¬ 
tle a manner as possible, I shall not hesitate 
to expose you.” 

“You dare not!” she exclaimed, scom- 
fhlly. “ It would he the height of folly for 
you to do it, because he would never believe 
you against me. But, if you will not listen 
reason, you may do your worst!” 

“ I will!” he cried, passionately. “And 
he will know I speak the truth, for I never 
yet deceived him!” 


“You never have, dear Lyndon I” I ex¬ 
claimed, breaking in npon them like a ghost 
in the pallor of my passion. “As for you,”. I 
said, turning to where Agatha shrieked and 
feigned to swoon, “ I must never look upon 
your face again!” 

I think I would have fallen but for Lyn¬ 
don’s protecting arm. He led me to my 
room, bade me lie down, and bathed my 
forehead, soothing me into a semblance of 
quietude. 

Agatha left Maple Biver; how, or when, I 
know not; and I rose and stalked about 
more restless than before, hating the sun¬ 
shine, the south wind, the bird songs, the 
flowers—loving the tempests, the lightnings 
and the storms. X had no mother’s memory 
to restrain me—^for I had not yet learned to 
love one 1 had never known—and i cursed 
all women alike, as false-hearted, frivolous 
and despicably vain, 

I besought Lyndon to accompany me 
upon my travels, but he refused. He was 
already indebted to me for his education— 
he must work now. I was wealthy, and 
could afibrd to travel. But he was poor and 
proud—he would never be an idler. 

So I departed alone. Hither and thither 
I wandered, “ drifting like a vessel without 
moorings.” Letters from Lyndon reached 
me, telling me of his labors, his triumphs. 
Then he wrote iu a saddened strain, giving 
me the news of his father’s sudden death. 

I mourned Mr. Antbon sincerely, for he 
had always been to me a valued friend. I 
wrote to Lyndon, asking him to take charge 
of my affairs at Maple River, just as his 
father had done. After a time his letters 
resumed their old cheerful tone, and at last 
he sent me word that he was soon to be 
married. 

I had never seen Bose Dorr, who was to 
he his wife. Lyndon seemed to fear that I 
would be displeased with his marriage, and 
enumerated at length the many virtues of 
his betrothed. 1 must come back to Maple 
River, he said. It would be pleasanter for 
me than ever before, and Xtose should be my 
sister. 

1 smiled at this, half pitying Lyndon, as I 
remembered my own experience in love. 
But when two years had passed away I de¬ 
termined to return, Lyndon urged it so 
strongly, even proposing that Bose and he 
should leave Maple River, if I preferred 
solitude. 

1 answered, that if he did so 1 would nev^ 
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visit the place again, and so he was content. 

I took my way homeward slowly, writing 
sometimes to Lyndon; though I did not tell 
him the precise time at which I expected to 
reach Maple Eiver, for I wished to surprise 
him, in a certain degree, at least I wished 
to see whether he was as happy in his mar¬ 
ried life as he represented, so I would not 
give him an opportunity to spread a mask of 
preparation before my eyes. 

It was evening when I reached home, the 
twilight of early spring. The trees were 
just budding, the hyacinths and daffodils 
were in bloom, and the whole air was sweet 
A hush seemed to hang over the house and 
over the river, very soothing to the senses of 
a weary wanderer. 

I paused a moment upon the porch. The 
door opened, and a servant came out He 
recognized me at once, and was about to 
rush in with the news of my arrival, but I 
checked him. 

“Is Mr. Anthon at home?” I asked. 

“Yes sir,” was the reply; “he and Mrs. 
Anthon are spesiding the evening in the 
library.” 

“ You need not anuounce me—I will seek 
them there.” 

He bowed, and stood aside for me to en¬ 
ter. Eemoving my hat, I passed quietly 
through the hall, which was not lighted, to 
the open librarj' door. 

One glance within, and I paused, as before 
a sacred shrine. The evening was siightly 
cool, and a fire had been kindled within the 
grate. The bright flame leaped gayly up¬ 
ward from the bed of glowing coal, casting 
a scarlet light over the room. Tiie blinds of 
the deep eastern windows were open, and 
the white rays of the moon came through 
the lace curtains, casting shadows of sway¬ 
ing lily-bells and rose-cups on the carpet. 

Lyndon sat musing near the fire, his cheek 
resting against his hand, and a soft glow in 
his eyes as he glanced over to where Bose 
sat, with his chiid upon her knee—the little 
child which bore my name. 

Bose turned more toward the moonlight, 
shading the closed eyes of the boy as she 
rocked slowly to and fro, and softly sang a 
slumbrous song. She was slender and pale, 
scarcely beautiful, but O, how white and 
pore! 

They were'so happy, so content! And I, 
a weary pilgrim, stood at the doorway, as 
dazed as I might have been with a glimpse 
of heaven. I was very wetiry, and there 


was sometliing in that low .song which 
touched me to the heart. It was not that it 
brought sweet remembrances of my own 
childhood. Perhaps if I had ever heard my 
mother’s song, it might have made me bet¬ 
ter, purer; and now, as I stood, something 
like reverence for her whose life was taken 
for mine, rushed over me for the flrst time. 
I had never known why my life had been so 
utterly desolate until now. 

How long I stood with that weary soul- 
hunger within me, I cannot tell. I remem¬ 
ber wondering, as I looked upon Bose’s 
white face, whether it was the moonlight, or 
the firelight, or the mist about my eyes, 
which cast the halo round her head. 

The servant remmned in the hall, sur¬ 
prised at my strange conduct, or curious to 
observe the meeting. I turned back and 
entered tbe parlor. 

“ You may tell them I am here,” I said, 
briefly, as I passed him. 

A moment afterward Lyndon rushed hito 
the room with his eager welcome. He 
seemed as young and joyous as ever; and I 
had grown so old! 

“ Tm tired,” I said, in reply to his ques¬ 
tions about my health, “ both in body and 
mind.” 

“Ho wonder?’he exclaimed. “Yon must 
never wander away in such a senseless man¬ 
ner again. We will keep you here, Bose and 
I, and make you happy in spite of yourself!” 

“You are very good,” I aflswered, with a 
smile. “ But I fancy the elements of happi¬ 
ness or misery iie in my own bosom. Still, 
the sight of your face always did bring me 
content. Bose is well, I hope?” 

“ 0 yes. She is scarcely ever ill, though 
she may he somewhat paler since the baby 
came. She was quite willing to name him 
for yoa She feels towartls you as a sister, 
and very grateful for all your kindness to me.” 

I believe I winced at this. I was some¬ 
thing of a cynic yet. A woman’s scorn had 
been bitter enough, but a woman’s grati¬ 
tude must be more tiresome still. Then I 
remembered the picture I had seen in the 
library, and banished the ungenerous 
{iiought, as I fell to wondering how Bose 
would meet me. 

I was not long in doubt She came in al¬ 
most immediately, and Lyndon rose, proud¬ 
ly, I thought, and said: 

“My wife, Tom, and your sister Bose.” 

She extended her hand with a few words 
of welcome, and took her seat near us, with 
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a bright bat pleasant smile upon her face. 
She did not seem demonstrative, and yet she 
•was not shy. I felt at ease at once. She 
seemed to expect me to act my own pleasure, 
and her presence was not an unpleasant re¬ 
straint, as I had feared it might be. 

She soon marshalled us into the library, 
saying the parlor was cheerless without a 
fircTj and drew up an armchair for me oppo¬ 
site Lyndon’s, by the grate. She did not 
object to cigar smoke, but said she seemed 
to thrive in it; and in a few moments I was 
puffing away at a choice Havana, my feet 
upon tlie fender, and ray elbow resting upon 
the arm of my chair, wondering where my 
weariness had gone. 

Then Rose said to Lyndon that he must 
take me up to my room to bathe my face 
when I had finished smoking, and flitted 
away. So, when I threw aside my cigar, we 
went up stairs, aud there Lyndon left me. 

“ Ton will find everything right in your 
room, I think,” he said, as he turned to go 
down again. “Rose is very precise in such 
matters.” 

Everything was right; just at hand, some¬ 
how, and there was a cheerful fire freshly 
lighted within the grate. The room at first 
seemed unchanged, but when I came to look 
more closely about me, it appeared brighter 
than ever before. The furniture was just 
the same, but two or three sunny pictures 
had been added, and some pretty trifles in 
the way of toilet articles. A Parian vase 
stood upon the mantel, filled with fragrant 
hyacinths, thin lily-like green leaves droop¬ 
ing gracefully about the blooms. There was 
a comfortable easy-chair, too, which looked 
very inviting, but I did not stop to try it. 
Hastily arranging my toilet, I returned to 
the library. 

Lyndon still sat by the fire, but Rose stood 
a little apart, in the full blaze of the chande¬ 
lier. Why did the light fall over her so 
whitely? Or was it her pale face which 
made the light seem clearer? And yet she 
was not too ethereal. 

I took ray place near Lyndcui, and asked 
for my little namesake. 

“ He is asleep,” Rose said, “ and I do not 
wish to disturb him to-night.” 

Then she touched the bell, and tea was 
brought up; a cosy little supper of her own 
ordering, and with my favorite dishes too. 
When I laid my head upon the pillows that 
night, 1 felt more at peace than I had been 
before in years. 


The days passed. Rose treated me as a 
sister, but a sister only, I never met her, 
accidentally, in any of the secluded garden 
paths. Her eyes always met mine serenely 
and quietly, and yet she was almost as frank 
and free as Lyndon himself. If it chanced 
that I did not go with Lyndon to his office, 
but remained at home thronghout the day, I 
would find an entertaining volume upon 
the table in my room, and Rose would be 
unusually occupied with her household 
afiaii^. Or, if she brought out her sewing 
upon the porch in the afternoon, to watch 
for Lyndon’s return, the boy was always 
playing at her feet, always seeming to come 
between us and keep us a little apart, though 
he was very dear to both. 

I pondered upon these things one evening 
as I sat alone in my room. I was glad that 
it was so; glad there was one woman in this 
world who did not expect me to fall down 
and worship her; and I found myself re¬ 
peating the lines— 

“Kone knelt at her feet confessed lovers in 
thrall; 

They knelt to God more than they used—that 
was all.” 

It was true. She seemed to bring me 
up to the level of her pure thought and 
life, and the bitter cynicism of my nature 
vanished. I had never known w’hat it was 
to have a home before—never realized the 
full beautiful meaning of the word. 


The season went by and autumn came. I 
was content to live thus quietly, aud had no 
wish to roam. There came a midsummer 
day in September, sultry and scorching. I 
did not go with Lyndon in the morning, but 
after lunch set out for a walk. I might not 
have been quite well—I scarcely can tell 
how it was—but the son seemed to scorch 
me, blind me. I groped my way back to the 
house, and fonnd that Lyndon had returned 
early on account of the extreme heat. 

“ My head bums and throbs fearfully, Lyn¬ 
don,” I said, “ and I am dizzy almost to 
blindness!” 

I sank upon the sofa, and he rushed ont 
into the hall, exclaiming with a vehemence 
which frightened me: 

“ Rose! Rose T I do believe Tom has had 
a sunstroke. Do come and see wbat we can 
do for him!” 

“ We,” he said; but I think be was too 
frightened to render me any assistance. In 
3 moment Bose entered the room, as calm 
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and quiet as ever. She first placed a cool 
pillow nnder my head* 

“Don’t be alarmed, Lyndon dear,” she 
said, in a tone which calmed ns both at once. 
“Idon’t apprehend anything serions” 

She drew np an ottoman to the side of the 
sofa, and commenced to bathe my forehead 
from a bowl which she held in her hand, 
with a liquid, cool, fragrant and clear. Then 
she brought me a glass of iced lemonade. 
After this she resumed her seat, bathing my 
head again, and lightly brushing back my 
hair. 

In a few moments the pain was channed 
away. I closed my eyes and wondered what 
mesmeric power was hidden within her liglifc 
lender fingers, that their touch should 
thrill me so. A subtile soothing influence 
seemed to steal over me—something like 
the magic of a mother’s song to a weary 
child—and I slept. 

When I awoke it was evening, and my 
mind was strangely clear; though I opened 
my eyes with the consciousness that I had 
whispered some one’s name in waking. No 
one was within the room, but through the 
lace-draped windows X saw Lyndon’s form, 
resting against a pillar of the porch. Rose 
sat beside iiim, in a low rustic chair. She 
Wore white; something dainty and misty; 
and as I looked, Lyndon plucked a spray of 
cypress blooms, with their light feathery 
foliage, from the pillar, and laid it against 
her hair. 

I closed my eyes and turned my face away. 
Why? Was it strange that Lyndon should 
love his wife, and that wife—^Kose—^the queen 
of true-hearted women ? 

I said my mind was clear. I knew then, 
for the first time, that I was wildly, madly 
in love with Bose—with Lyndon’s Rose I 

God knows I never meant it to be so. I 
tried to love them alike, as brother and sis¬ 
ter. I bad been so happy under the delusion 
that I had succeeded in doing so, and this 
Was the end! 

I groped my way to my room, wondering 
if murderers were ever more conscience- 
smitten than was I. Lyndon had always 
been ray friend—a friend such as few can 
boast. Tears before, he had saved me from 
a life of misery, and this was his reward. 

I looked out upon the warm, glowing land¬ 
scape; and shivered as with cold. The river 
sparkled in the moonlight, and brought me 
back a memory of tbe gipsey’s prophecy. I 
had loved—but I was drilling still—rocked 


and dasbed by the pitiiess waves of a bitter, 
longing despair. 

ifcaThere was but one thing for me to do. I 
must leave Kaple River forever. I must 
but whither? O, how dreary seemed the 
world to me then, how cold! 

Two days afterwards I stood upon the 
porch equipped for my journey. Rose stood 
near me, her child in her arms; and Lyndon 
was in his room preparing to accompany me 
to the depot. 

I took the boy for a farewell romp, to hide 
my real sorrow, but he looked into my face 
. 'with eyes so like his father’s I only kissed 
him silently. His nurse appeared at that 
moment to take him for his morning nap, 
and unclasping his arms from my neck, I 
gave him into her charge. I heard Lyndon’s 
voice giving some directions to a servant, 
and then I turned to bid Rose adieu. 

" Good-by," she said, regretfully. “I am 
sorry you do not like us well euough to re¬ 
main, but 1 hope you may be happy, wher¬ 
ever you may go.” 

What could I tell her? The tonch ofher 
hand—her very presence, thrilled my soul— 
and yet we were so far apart. 

“ Thank yon,” I said, at last. 

I waited. I was looking upon her face for 
the last time, perhaps. For tbe moment rea¬ 
son gave way to passion. She had been so 
good to me—and I loved her sol I could 
not leave her to think I was ungrateful for 
all her kindness. 

“ Rose,” I said, white and calm from the 
intensity of my passion, “ it is because I am 
too happy here, that I am going away.” 

She looked up quickly. She had always 
seemed to divine my motives readily, and she 
understood me at once. A scarlet flush 
suddenly flamed her cheeks, and, retreating 
a step or two, she drew heiseif up prondly.f 
Her eyes flashed, if altogether in anger, I 
could not tell. 

“If that be true,” she answered, slowly, 
“you must remain. Lyndon and I will leave 
at once.’' 

“ No, no P* I cried, quickly. “ You are un¬ 
just to speak so!” 

Lyndon came out upon the porch. He 
heard my last words, and saw the flush upon 
the face of his wife. 

“ You are not quarrelling, I hope,” he said, 
half in jest, half in regretful surprise. 

“ No,” I answered, feeling guilty at heart. 
“Rose seems to fear you are trespassing 
upon my bounty in remaining here. She 
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cannot know how much I lore you, or what 
you have always been to me.'’ 

I could have sobbed outright, my feelings 
were so overwroughL Bose seemed. unde~ 
cided whether to speak or not; so I turned, 
and touching my hat, hurried down the 
walk. Lyndon stopped to converse a mo- 
meut with, his wife, and then they came 
down to the gate together. ik»se reached 
out her hand to me. 

“ Good-by, once more, Tom,’* she said. “I 
did not mean to anger you, for I wish to be 
your friend.” 

“You have been—you ase—little Eose,” 
I answered. “God bless you!” And then 
we were whirled away. 

Lyndon parted from me affectionately, 
and 1 set out upon ruy wanderings. To the 
remote ends of the earth I went, but my 
conscience would not cease to upbraid me. 
K^ever had I loved Lyndon so much as now, 
since I had proved unworthy of his friend¬ 
ship. All his little acts of kindness in youth 
came up before me, all Uis generous devo¬ 
tion and love, and the memory smote me as 
a two-edged sword. 

I had taken with me no memento of Rose. 
Kot a picture she had touched, not a trifle 
which her deft bands had fashioned, not a 
flower which she had gathered. I do not 
mean that 1 was praiseworthy in this, for it 
would have been torture. ‘Z only prayed 
that X might forget her, but forgetfulness 
never came. 

Lyndon often wrote me, and I answered 
when I could. One day when I opened a 
letter from him, two cstrd photographs fell 
&om it; one of himself, and one of Bose. I 
was thankful for Lyndon^s, and kept it near 
me always. But the other? X think to 
have looked twice into those clear eyes would 
have driven me mad I I could not keep it; 
so I held it into the blaze of the lamp until 
it was consumed, and the flame had scorched 
my fingers, and then smiled to feel the pain. 

Months passed. I was growing thin and 
old. Nothing seemed to interest me. Lyn¬ 
don’s letters came but seldom, and at last he 
wrote me of the death of his boy. My heart 
ached for him; and 1 longed to be able to 
comfort him, but I dared not thuik uf Rose 
in her sorrow. 

After a time another letter came, written 
in a hand so unlike Lyndon’s of old I scarce¬ 
ly recognized it. He was very ill—was dy¬ 
ing. The physicians gave him no hope. 

“ I have been ill for a long time/* he wrote. 


“ and have learned submission* Only for lit¬ 
tle Bose, 1 should be content; hut it is hard 
to leave her so alone. She wiU return to her 
home when I am gone, but she has neither 
father nor brother, and, sometime, may need 
your care. Of late I have fancied it was 
because you loved her you went away. If it 
were true 1 should be quite content, my 
dear true friend! But whether I aro right 
or not, you will, for my sake, see she does 
not need a brother’s care when I am gone.” 

This grieved me sorely, sorely I X knelt, 
and my lips, unused to prayer, pleaded with 
my Maker for his dear life. Then I wrote to 
Lyndon, telling him the truth; of all my 
sorrow and wretchedness, and asking him to 
write me only one word to say that he for¬ 
gave me. 

I waited for a reply patiently, but it was 
months before one came. Then I received 
a short note from a neighbor and mutual 
friend, telling me of Lyndou’s death. He 
had received my letter, and, unable to an¬ 
swer it, b^e his friend to write me of his 
unaltered affection, and wishes for my hap¬ 
piness. 

It was so Uke Lyndon, my dear, true¬ 
hearted boy I and the tidiugs brought me 
some degree of peace. I made my prepara¬ 
tions to return to Maple River, for Rose had 
left, and the place needed my care. After I 
reached home I wrote to Bose, assuring her 
of my desire to be her friend, and she must 
not hesitate to call upon me if she ever need¬ 
ed my counsel. 

Her mother, Mrs. Doit, answered the jet- 
ter in a chatty and rather effusive strain, 
thanking mo for her daughter, and for her¬ 
self, urging me to call often at her house; 
but never a word from Rose. 

Two yeaw passed by. I had not availed 
myself of Mrs. Dorr’s invitation; but one 
day, when X chanced to drive past her house, 
which was about ten miles distant from Ma¬ 
ple River, aa irresistible desire to see Rose 
once more came over me. So I stopped, 
and ascended the steps of the fine old mai>- 
sioii, which showed some signs of decay, 
though the grounds were neatly kept. 

I found Mrs. Dorr in the parlor. She was 
a well-preserved lady of fifty, and seemed to 
he a very practical sort of person. She sent 
up to Bose of my arrival, and then iufonned 
me, in a semi-confideutial way, that she had 
persuaded her daughter to lay aside mourn¬ 
ing, and enter society once more. I had 
called j ost in the right time, she said. There 
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was a large company of dty friends invited 
to her house for the month of June. Would 
I honor her, and become her guest also? 
And here followed numberless excuses for 
the very plain manner in which they lived. 
However, if I would come, they would en¬ 
deavor to the best of their ability to make 
it pleasant for me. Here Hose entered and 
interrapted her mother’s apologies. 

Rose cam^ forward and quietly gave me 
her hand. I wondered if she remembered 
my words when I held it in mine last, A 
little flush shot over her face, and there was 
a slight flutter of the white eyelids, but that 
was all. She might have been welcoming 
the merest acquaintance, but for that. She 
sat near me and commenced conversation 
in the old way, graceful and quiet, though 
she did not speak of the past* 

Before I left, Mrs. Dorr renewed her invi¬ 
tation. I accepted for a few days, and, ac¬ 
cording to promise, arrived at her house 
about the middle of June. 

I found the place quite gay. There was 
Mr. Algood,an elderly gentleman, who seemed 
very fatherly to the remainder of the com¬ 
pany' and very polite to Mrs. Dorr; Mr. Ber¬ 
wick, a handsome and dashing widower of 
thirty-five; Agatha Rodney, as stately as 
ever, and almost as beautiful; and a few 
other ladies and gentlemen, ordinary in ap¬ 
pearance, who served as excellent foils for 
the more brilliant members of the company. 

I soon began to fear that I had been too 
tardy in my arrival, for Mr. Berwick seemed 
absolutely fascinated with Rose, and was 
very marked in his attentions to her. I fan¬ 
cied that Agatha disliked him exceedingly. 
1 had joined the company.only that 1 might 
have ail opportunity to woo Rose. I was an 
awkward lover, and, somehow, could never 
bring about a single tete-a-tete; while Mr. 
Berwic k, who was always perfectly at ease, 
monopolized her upon every walk or ride. 
After watching them for two or three days, 
I became fully convinced that Rose loved 
him, I would have returned to Maple River, 
hut somehow, 1 could not. So I remained, 
and grew more and more desperate each day. 

One evening, when 1 had hatened to the 
pretty nothings which Mr. Berwick uttered 
for the amusement of Rose, I became half 
frantic with jealousy, and rushed out on the 
porch to sit in the moonlight alone. X was 
scarcely seated, when I heard a footstep, and 
Agatha Rodney stood beside me. 

Don’t look so forbidding I” she exclaimed. 


in a low tone, and glancing about to assim 
herself that no one'was near. “You hate 
me I” And she sat down by my side. “I 
don’t love you. So no harm nan come of 
this interview.” 

I smiled a little iii spite of myself; I be¬ 
lieve I admired Ih’e woman still; and said, 
“ Certainly not,” in reply. 

“ You love Rose—” she began. 

I started up. 

“ There, don’t confess it, silliness! Sit 
down! every one knows it already. I like 
Mr. Berwick—” 

“And his wealth,” I suggested. 

“Certainly,” she coolly replied. “You 
observe, Mr. Castleton, how perfectly we un¬ 
derstand each other. Now be rational, and 
don’t interrupt me if I happen to wander 
from Rose; X shall speak of her in a moment; 
Some one may come out. Mr. Berwick fancies 
he is in love with Rose, but I know better. 
He only likes her because she has a certain 
reserved manner toward all gentlemen, and 
80 he must, of course, win her to fall down 
and worship him.” 

“ Rose loves him,” I said, 

“ I cannot tell, but I don’t believe it. This 
I do know. Mrs.'Dorr is very anxious for 
Hose to marry.” 

“ But why?” 

“ O, because she herself is engaged to Mj. 
Algood, and after their marriage, which is to 
take place In the fall. Rose will be in the 
way. You know very well how it is to have 
a third person in a family, for you tried it 
six months with Lyndon and Rose. Don’t 
flush! I know nothing of your experience 
except what I surmise. What I mean to 
say, is this. If Mr. Berwick asks Rose to 
be his wife, Mrs. Dorr will surely urge her 
to accept him.” 

“ Whether Rose loves him or not? Surely, 
Hose would follow her own inclinations in 
the master!” 

“ I am no prophet—at least where her 
action is concerned. But we all know a 
faint heart never conquers. Mr. Berwick 
likes me—^was on the eve of a proposal three 
weeks ago. X know he is fickle, but it is his 
worst fault” 

She flitted away, and I sat for some time 
pondering npou her words. At last X rose 
and reentered the parlor. 

“ Mr. Castleton,” said Mrs. Dorr, as I to<^ 
my seat near Mr. Berwick and Rose, “ ycm 
have notheard of our arrangements for to¬ 
morrow. We propose a ride np to the su»- 
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mlt of Hoont Hope. Tbs roads are rongb 
a part of the way, but the yiew from the top 
of the mountain is really grand.” 

“It is, indeed,” I replied. “But will we 
not need to make some arrangement about 
theearriages to-night?” 

. “ Hardly,” returned Mr. Berwith. “ Mrs. 
Dorr has a large carriage, which will easily 
carry all but four of ns. Tou and I each 
have our horses and lighter phaeton, and can 
take a lady apiece.” 

“ A very good arrangement,” I ohserced, 
carelessly. Agatha turned and looked me 
full in the face, but I did not need her warn¬ 
ing. “ Mrs. Anthon,” I continued, “ will you 
honor me with your company on the trip?” 

I can hardly describe the effect which my 
words produceA Mr. Berwick sprang to his 
feet, but recovering himself, sat down again. 
A “ wide-mouthed smile” showed itself upon 
Mrs. Dorr’s face, and Mr. Algood’s lips 
twitched suspiciously under his white mus¬ 
tache. Agatha looked as though she would 
l&e to pat me upon the head, and the re¬ 
mainder of the company showed evident 
signs of surprise. 

Hose only smileA 

“I shall he very glad to accompany you, 
Mr. Castleton,” she said. 

Nest morning, quite early, we set out. ' I 
handed Bose into the carriage with a little 
feeling of pride, and as my bays were slightly 
restive, one of the ladies in Mrs. Dorr’s car¬ 
riage requested that I should lead the way, 
as she was rather timid. I readily cpnsent- 
ed, and away we sped. The horses were 
fleet, but easily controlled by a firm. hand. 
Mr. Berwick closely followed ns, and I was 
glad to see Agatha by his side. Bose seemed 
• to enjoy the drive, and was almost gay. 

In about an hour we reached the summit 
. of the mountaiu. Mis. Dorr’s carriage ar¬ 
rived soon afterward, and the whole party 
took seats under a spreading tree, ^ud dis¬ 
cussed the beautiful view. The mountain 
was steep, though hot veiy high, and at its 
foot lay a fertile vafley. We rambled about 
for some time, enjoying the breeze, for the 
day was oppressively warm. Our luncheon 
was scarcely despatched, when .heavy tbon- 
der-clonds began to form, some above, and 
some almost beneath ns. 

“We must return at once,” said Mrs. Dorr, 
“ and there is no time to lose. Some of the 
horses may be afrai A of thunder, and there 
-is no place of shelter until we reach the 
-base of the mountmu.” 


The ladies made.all possible haste to pre¬ 
pare for our return. Bose, quite ready, 
stood by my side. Mr.' Berwick placed 
Agatha in his carriage, casting ominous 
glances toward Bose meanwhile. Then he 
came quickly forward. 

“ Bose,” he said, abruptly, “ the storm is 
about to break, and as Mr. Castleton’s horses 
are unusually spirited, I fear they will be¬ 
come unmanageable when the thunder 
bursts. My own are very gentle, and there 
is plenty of room for you in my carriage. 
Beturn ■with me, wont you? I dare not 
trust you with him.” 

They were watching ns from the other 
carriage. I turned to Bose. I think my 
face was white. 

“ Mrs. Anthon must decide for herself,” I 
said, coldly. 

Bose smiled, and laid her hand upon my 
arm. 

“lam not afraid to go with yon, Tom,” 
she said. 

There was a baffled expression upon Mr. 
Berwick’s face as he turned away. A merry 
langh broke from the party in Mrs. Dorr’s 
carriaga For myself, I was almost delirious 
with joy, hut Bose was trembling, friglitened. 

“I hope I hove not been overbold!” she 
exclaimed, donbtingly, in a low Toica 

“ Overbold F I cried, unable to liide ray 
triumph. “If you have been, I’il match 
you, my darling!” And I stooped and touched 
her lips with mine before them all. Then I 
handed her into the carriage, and bowing, 
led tlie way. 

The ride down the mountain was grand, 
for the clouds were beautiful; some seem¬ 
ing to send before us, below our path. The 
forked lightnings flashed around us, and tbe 
thunder was deep and loud. There wits 
slight danger in the situation, perhaps, but, 
shared together, the very peril was sweet 
and full of fascination. I think we scarcely 
spoke during the ride. I was too happy for 
words, and as for Bose, her clear eyes liad 
lost their liardihood, and drooped before my 
own. But I knew lier heart was mine, and 
all the bitter craving agony of ye.-irs was 
recompenseA 

After we reached home the ladies kissed 
and congratulated Bose—I think they sobbed 
over her a lillle- 7 -and then Agatha asked 
. their congratulations too. She seemed hap¬ 
py—perhaps she was truly so. I was too 
oveijoyed to judge her, even if I had the 
right 
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This was three years ^o. To-night I sit 
in the library, and again the bright fire glows 
withiii the grate, casting rosy shadows aboat 
the room. My life-ship drifts restlessly no 
longer, but lies peacefolly anchored by the 
inexplicable strength and power of my dar¬ 
ling’s lore. 

Rose—not Lyndon’s now, but mine—sits 
in the rocber, soothing to slumber onr little 
child—my boy, with Lyndon’s name. 

0 Lyndon! my more than brother! when 


we meet at last where “they neither marry 
not are given in marriage,” you will know 
that I never, even in thoaght, meant to 
wrong yon. Ton will know that, next to the 
child which sleeps upon Boss’s knee, I love 
the one resting by your side; and next to 
my darling’s love, which is the strongest 
emotion of my passionate soul, yonr memory, 
O Lyndon, is cherished in my heart of 
hearts! 
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MAID BRINDLE’S DEBT. 

BY MBS. L. S. GOODWIN. 


Anybody would liavo said tliat Cliristio’s 
daisy was a beauty. All wlioso opinion was 
worth most to the little girl had consented to 
that fact, after having examined it hy the 
garden wall. It had not hlossomed ranch the 
ih-st year, having had as ranch as it could do 
to get its roots settled in the new soil and 
spread out for a worthy future. But this 
second season it sprang up deep green and 
thrifty; it sent up nmnhers of stalks; the 
stalks hndded and the huds hies— No, 
not quite—dear, dear! 

The plant was given Christie hy an Eng¬ 
lish lady who lived a short time in the neigh- 
horhood, and hecoming homesick wont hack 
over tlio great water; hut tlie plant was evi¬ 
dently satisfied with America—that daisy 
which made its little new mistress feel ns if 
she owned half Great Britain. 

Its stems were laden with buds, ns I said, 
like bees swarming; and two or tliree began 
to unclose. I think that perhaps they might 
have opened wide, hut being modest, and 
Christie bringing so many people to look at 
them, they hesitated a little. However, at 
sunset, when the child came alone, they 
promised sacredly to receive her next morn¬ 
ing witli one magnificent bouquet. 

They meant It, and they would have kept 
tliclr word hut for Maid Briudle. Maid Brin- 
dle was a heifer owned hy Christie’s father, 
and liked hy liim half as much, we will say, 
as tlio cliild liked her posies. Slie was a 
sweet-tempered young cow—Maid Brindlo; 
had never kicked over the milk-pail, which 
every night and morning slio filled to the 
very brim witli the creamiest fluid ever seen; 
never was known to stiwy a rod, and wasn’t 
supposed to be capable of breaking down a 
fence of spiders’-w'cbs. 

Till tliat night. She couldn’t have been 
herself; some Impious spirit must have taken 
possession of her for the hour, or slie never 
would have been guilty of tliat raid on the 
garden. A dark deed, befitting the time. I 
choke with grief while I record it .against her. 
Wlietiier slie found a weak spot in the fence, 
or took tlio leap of an antelope, I never have 
had the heart to inquire; hut in some w.ay 
she entered that forbidden precinct, and 


walked straight across it—as shown by her 
traeks—only snipping a few turnip-tops by 
the way, to Christie’s daisy. 

Now cattle do not commonly cat daisies— 
you know tliat. You have seen them often 
enough blooming untouched by the roadside, 
or in tiie p.astiiro with all the grass beside 
them gnawed close. A toad on a Journey 
across tlio hardest grazed field would be sure 
of lindlng an inn, a shady resting-place, be¬ 
neath a daisy clump. That, again, is why I 
say Maid Brindlo must have been disordered 
in her mind. 

For she ate Christie’s daisy up, bratioh and 
loaf, then lay down on the spot—as if brood¬ 
ing over it could do any good—and slept 
soundly till Aurora came forth from the 
chambers of the east, and Josiah ditto from 
the kitohen with the milk-pall. 

Let us draw a curtain over what followed. 
Yet through the curtain wo shall hear poor 
Christie sobbing and crying, crying and sob¬ 
bing, enough to molt our eyes to tears. Her 
mother pitied but could not help her; her 
father took a more practical view of the mat¬ 
ter, ami passing his cup for more coflee-poor 
Christie sat through breakfast without tast¬ 
ing a moi'sel—he said, with emphasis: 

“ Maid Briudle shall pay damage, little 
daughter, as true as you’ve a heart, anil she 
has horns. Como now, stop crying, and tell 
me what you valued your daisy at; howmiich 
should you have asked for it if somebody had 
wanted to buy?” 

“ Why, papa, I should have told them in 
the first place I didn’t want to sell, and—and 
I should have asked-should have asked ns 
much as two dollars,” said Christie, to whom 
that was a largo sum of money. 

“Very well,” said her father,“she shall 
pay you. Mother, tell Uaiinah to skim Maid 
Brlmllc’s milk by Itself, beginning with this 
moinliig, and so on, iiiilll six pounds of but¬ 
ter are made from tlio cream. That will sell 
for two shillings a pound, and the two dollars 
are to bo given Christie for her own.” 

This flat of justice had the effect to divert 
the child somewhat from her great sorrow, so 
that after breakfast she nibbled a cracker— 
though then and for days afterwards she ro- 
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fused to touch milk—and went to school and 
learned her lessons well. It was quite eom- 
forting to tell the tale to her schoolmates and 
receive their sympathetic “ too hads." 

On Wednesday, which was half holiday, as 
the little scholar ettme running in at the gate 
with her slate and hooks, Ilannah said to her 
fiom the kitchen door, and I must add, with 
an untiiiiciy smile: 

“Your butter’s*011 ready, miss. There’s 
six pound lumps, as yaller as buttercups and 
shiny, h.ard ns ice, each stamped wilVr a 
crewin’ cock on top. And I heern your fa¬ 
ther s.ay to Si to put the horse in the wagon 
after dinner, and take the butter’n you down 
to the store and get you the money on it. 
But you'll liave to come back afoot, or least- 
ways, I sh’d s’pose you’d ruther, for Si’s to go 
round by Beach’s Corner and fetch homo 
some pigs. Ha, ha—two dollars—how rich 
you’ll bel” 

Ilannah had given the programme cor¬ 
rectly; and duly Christie found herself riding 
beside Joslah, watching the weighing of her 
butter at the store, and on the w.ay homo 
alone and on foot, with a two-dollar green¬ 
back wrapped in a bit of p.aper and clenched 
tightly in her right hand. 

Time had partially healed her daisy wound; 
the afternoon was balmy bright; the birds 
sang as if they had never known a grief; the 
cash in hand seemed a better equivalent for 
her flowers than she could have Im.aginod It 
ever would, and Christie was—yes, happy. 

Half w.ay home she chose to leave the dusty 
road for a path across her father’s field and 
tiwough a thin grove of pines and oaks. 
AVhen in the middle of the grove, w.alking 
slowly, thinking what to do with her money, 
some one near by siwke her name. 

“Christie I Christie I Christie I’’ 

Three times; there might bo something 
ominous in that. The child w.is too startled 
to answer promptly, but after the third call 
she said, timidly, looking all around and see¬ 
ing no sonl: 

“ Hero 1 am.” 

Tlien .all w.as silent a white. The voice 
was not Hannah’s, nor her mother’s, nor any 
one’s that she knew. It seemed to bo a 
stranger’s and cross-grained besides, ns if its 
owner had some sort of grudge against her. 
Well, how odd. 

“So you’ve seen fit to make much ado 
about nothing,” said lire voice agairr, quoting 
Sliakspoaro, “ and itavo got your two dollar's, 
and set all tho family agaiirst me. A three- 


year-old heifer must bo very correct in her 
behaviour; a girl throe times three years old 
can bo as silly as she pleases. I wonder that 
money don't burn your fingers oil'." 

At this moment, when Christie’s surprise 
was the greatest, there was a slight move¬ 
ment beyond a thicket twenty yards distant, 
arrd Maid Brindle turned her face frrll on hers. 
Tire child Iiad been on the point of running 
away with all speed, but while none the less 
doubting and amazed, there was on tho heifer’s 
face, framed in evergveous, with a twig of 
immortal oak tipping her comely horns, a 
mild sorrow, an appeal for forgiveness and 
pity, which in spite of everything touched a 
lender place in Christie’s heart, and held lier 
just tliere, waiting for wliatever should hap¬ 
pen next. 

Tlie cow opened her mouth witli a low 
moo, and continued—for there could bo no 
doubt, wonderful as it was, that the face and 
voice holonged equally to tho quadruped: 

“ This is the first time we liave met since 
that unfortunate aflair. Before tliat you used 
to conio and talk witli mo every day. It 
seems we are to he sworn enemies forever.” 
Her tone was mncli softened now. 

“ I did not think of seeing you Iiere,” was 
tho iiidiccct and confused reply. “ I under¬ 
stood you were in tho lilll pasture.” 

“ So I am, or was,” the heifer rejoined, 
keeping lier eye fixed on Cliristic, “ until I 
came out to meet you. I want to ask if you 
think it right to have bronglit a poor hnile 
into disrespect as you Imvc me. You will 
get me sold to tlic bntclier next. And all 
for an accident. I didn’t even know I was 
in tlie garden, mucli less tliat I was doing 
mischief to your daisy. A fly bit my ear so 
I couldn’t rest, and I rose up and walked, 
and fed a trifle on wliatover canio to liand in 
the darkness.” 

Tlie lielfer looked as thongli she would 
hurst into tears in another minute, and 
Clirlstio felt as though she must tlirow lier 
arms about tlio creature's neck and cry with 
her. 

“ Tliat money,” resumed Maid Brindle, “ is 
likely to work you more iniscliief tlian you 
have done me—the money you are so proud 
of. It is ail unjust gain, and unless purified 
you liad bolter by Imlf never see it ngain. I 
liave still an alfcctlon for you, iiotwitlistaiid- 
iiig your liarsli treatment, and will tell you 
tlio truth. Put your greenback under tlie 
roots of tlio oak by wliicli you are standing, 
leave it there all nlgbt; then to-morrow luoru- 
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ing you can lake tt away, and all is riglit. 
The wood nymphs will have banished the 
evil ilcontaiiis, and given it their benediction. 
In the <lay3 of yonr youth, listen, O listen to 
wisdom that speaks to you through me— 
Maid Brindlel” 

Cliristie was inueh overcome. She felt as 
weak as the brakes that were leaning on her 
shoes. Her money seemed as nothing to her 
now. She coneluded that what Maid Brin- 
dle said was certainly true, or else such con¬ 
sequences wonhl never have been. So, quietly 
and awestruck, she stooped down and hid 
the national bond, and hurried from the 
spot. 

“Moo,” said Maid Brindle, taking some 
r.apid steps after her, then stopping short, 
with this distinctly uttered caution—" Don’t 
speak of tliis at liomc; sec tliat you tell no 
one wliero yon left the money, or—” 

Tlie final of the sentence was unheard | it 
sounded like a threat, but if so, there was no 
occasion. Christie was far from being dis¬ 
posed to lot any one know of her incredible 
exporieiico in the grove. 

When asked by Hannah to let her see tho 
money she simply declined, and liastened to 
the parlor. There, on her mother inquiring 
where her money w.os, she only replied, 
“Somewhere,” and hastened out to the 
garden. 

By-and-bysho came under tho window and 
wtintcd leave to go to walk. Her mother 
said yes, but it was most te.a-time. Christie 
didn’t care for .any supper. Then calling the 
little dog Cash—very appropriately named he 
seemed now—she took tho path to tho grove. 

Slio had been for tho last hour or two a 
hard thiidtcr, and though undetermined what 
to do further, Christie had decided to see tho 
color of that money again. 

Tim sun had sunk to tho hill-top; the 
grove was duskier than when she. had passed 
through it, but talking to Cash to keep her 
courage up, she approached tlio hiding-place 
and searched tremblingly for the note. It 
was missing I She looked toward tho thicket, 
and even went near enough to see where tho 
heifer had trampled tho undergrowth,but no 
Maid Brindle was visible now. 

To have seen the crystal drops hanging on 
tho ferns by tho foot of tho oak one might 
have supposed that the dew was falling so 
early and so abundantly; I am afr.ald, how- 
ewer, they were human tears, not angels’. 
Chwistio dreaded lest her rod eyelids should 
reveal everything. Still she did not quite 


give up the hope that her money might bo In 
its pl.ace again next morning, after tho wood- 
nymphs should liavo carried It through the 
purifying process. 

With this forlorn expectation she found 
herself at home again, calling Cash through 
the garden gate. 

“ Mercy me I what a while that boy is gone 
after tho cows,” from Hannah, who had tho 
burden of milking on bft- pair of hands in 
Josiali’s absence. 

“ Maid Brindle wont bo found witli tlie 
otliors,” thouglit tlie little girl. “ There’s no 
telling where she will be found.” 

But glancing down tlie road she saw her 
coining that minute, leading the line of cows. 
Christie ran into the house breathless, not 
hating her now, but fearing. 

Not five minutes afterwards slio heard a 
powerful rattling of wheels, and saw through 
the window tlie liired man driving up at full 
tilt, standing in tlie wagon and beckoning to 
Cliristie’s father, who was in tlie yard. 

“ Squire 1” ho hallooed, “squire!” 

“ Wliat does tlie fellow moan by driving 
so?” muttered tho squire, going towards tlio 
gate. “ Tliose pigs will be mashed to a jelly.” 

“ Tlicy want you to come riglit down to 
tlie store, squire,” panted Josiali, seeing the 
horse out of wind, and believing it to be him¬ 
self wlio lind mil all tlio way liome. “ Tliey 
liavo got Constable Harris and had liim 
’rested.” 

“ Had wlio arrested, Josiali?” 

“ Tliat Luke Bangs, and lie’s confessed to 
stcaliu’ Cliristic’s two dollars—told all about 
it.” 

“What? What’s this about Christie’s 
money?” inquired lier father, addressing tlio 
family, wlio by this time were collecting 
about liiin. “I’ve heard iiotliing of money 
lost.” 

Neither had any one save Christie herself, 
wlio was slirinkiiig in tlie background. 

Tho story was this: A great, rough, lazy, 
lounging, suspicions boy, tho property of a 
widow lately come to tho iieighborhooil, was 
in the store, skulking under tlie counter, 
when tlio butter was sold, and heard Josiali, 
who sot his life by Christie, as the saying is, 
tell tho incrcliaiit all about this being Maid 
Brindlo’s payment for tho daisy she liad 
oaten. 

Learning, too, tliat the little girl w.as going 
homo alone through tho grove, what does tho 
naughty boy do but sly out and aw.ay as fast 
as his ungainly legs would carry him, to tho 
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squire’s lilll-pasture I Ho lot Maid Brindlo 
into tlio grovo, ollnibed a tree, and awaited 
Cliilstlo’s coming. Wlion I add that Liiko 
was a ventriloquist, tlie story Is all told. _ 

Ho wont straight baek to tho store and 
wanted to buy some candy, a pipe and to¬ 
bacco, oirerlng tho two dollar bill to pay for 
them. Tho merchant, besides knowing Luke 
had no money by fair means, recognized tho 
crispy now greenback just paid to Christie, 
and compelled tho boy to tell how he oauio 
by it. 

At this point Joslah entered, having been 
disappointed about tho pigs and come back 
this w.ay for the purpose of taking homo a 
barrel of sugar which w.as wanted. 

It might have gone liarder with the ac¬ 
complished young robber; but ho was dre.ad- 
fully penitent—at least so long as the liouso 
of correction stared him in tho face—and 
moreover was going away to sea in his uncle’s 
ship in a few days; and more forhls mother’s 
sake than his own, ho was let off. 


Ail that I have been telling you happened 
last year. If I should attempt to describe to 
you now how largo and handsome Christie’s 
daisy is this season, I should fail for want of 
words; so I will leave it to your imagination. 
But I beg you will believe that Maid Brindlo 
has never done a sfeck of mischief since tliat 
niglit, and that she and Christie are very 
excellent friends. Tlie latter will liave it tliat 
tho clever brute felt sorry that day they met 
in tho grove, and tried to ask her forgiveness 
for what she had done. 

Hiuniah inclines to laugh at Cliristie occa¬ 
sionally about tho wood-uymphs; but the 
squire takes his daughter’s part, by declaring 
Ills belief that tho money did go through 
some kind of Improving process, since It 
succeeded in buying of him what no ton 
dollars besides could have bought—namely. 
Maid Brindle’s little c.ilf, that looks almost 
precisely like its motlier. So Christie will 
h.avo a cow of her own one of these days. 
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MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 

BY H. A. ALDEY. 


OsB bright winter morning, Mattie Hold¬ 
en burst into the room where her mother 
sat sewing, and with flushed face and 
sparkling eyes, exclmmed: 

“ Here it is, mother, here it is V* 

Her mother looked up smilingly. 

** A whole half dollar, Mattie; now what 
will yon do with it?” 

Mattie's face clouded a moment 
It's only ar-quarter—but Pmsure that's 
something.” 

“Only a quarter,” said her mother, in 
surprise. “ I thought you said it was to be 
fifty cents.” 

“X thought it would be fifty cents, but 
you know it was my first at—at—my first 
time—and I got to reading once or twice, 
and Nettie and Bob sorted faster than 1, 
and Aunt Minna said she guessed my 
proportion was a quarter, and I was glad 
to get it and let the old dusty papers 
alone.” 

Mattie had been at her grandmother's, 
helping her little cousins arrange a large 
quantity of papers and magazines which 
had from time to time collected in a spare 
room devoted to that purpose. Mattie had 
read most of the time so that of the prom¬ 
ised fee for the labor performed, her share 
was really more than just, but Aunt Minna, 
knowing Mattie's weakness for books, and 
hoping sometime it would prove other than 
a weakness in results, indulgently paid her 
what to Mattie was a sum large enough, 
although smaller than that justly given her 
cousins. 

“Do you want me to put it in your 
bauk ?” her mother asked. 

Mattie compressed her lips and shook 
her head. 

“ No'm. I think I should like to buy a 
dull.” 

“ I would not spend it all for a doll,” 
said her mother. 

“ P’raps I shan’t have to,” said Mattie; 
“ but if you will let me I will go and see 
what a doll costs—such a one as I like.” 

Mattie’s mother consented, and Mattie 
proceeded to the nearest shop to make her 
purchases. 

She returned in high spirits, and laid 


three separate parcels in her mother’s lap. 

“All this?” her mother said. 

“ Tes'm, and two cents over,” and Mat- 
Ue proceeded to unroll her bundles. 

Two dolls, mother, see. I'm going to 
have them twins.” 

“ But they’re not china, Mattie.” 

“Well, they're just as good, you can 
wash their faces with batter, and make 
'em clean.” 

“ 1 think one nice china doll would be 
much better.” 

“O no, mother; now see the paper one, 
and see if she hasn't the very prettiest face 
and the most elegant dresses that you ever 
saw.” 

The paper doll was more to Mrs. Hold¬ 
en's taste than the other two, and she 
strongly urged Mattie to try and make an 
exchange. But Hi^ttie was intent upon 
having twins, and dressing them alike, 
notwithstanding the fact that one of the 
dolls was shorter than the other, and that 
one had blue eyes and short hair, and the 
other brown eyes and long black curls; a 
fact which Bob and Nettie were not slow 
in discovering when they came in the 
afternoon to show the purchases that they 
had themselves made. Bob wore a new 
blue necktie vastly becoming, and Nettie 
was armed with canvas and worsteds, mak¬ 
ing something mysterious for Christmas. 

“ Dear me,” said Mattie, “ why didn't I 
think of Christmas? Well, I know I can 
save my paper doll till then.” 

So she privately showed it to Bob, but 
would not show it to Nettie. 

“And as long as these dolls can't be 
twins, I guess I'll dress only one at a time.” 

At her request, her mother then gave 
her bits of muslin and ribbons, and draw¬ 
ing a table in front of the fire, with Nettie’s 
help she began to dress the doll, while Bob 
looked on, wishing dolls had never been 
invented and that “the girls” would play 
dominoes with him instead. But as “ the 
girls ” had no such intention, he contented 
himself with observing their motions, and 
making remarks. 

“ I should think white muslin was rath¬ 
er cold for to-day,” he said. 
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O well, we’re making believe it’s the 
first of May,” said Mattie. 

“ Yes,” said Nettie, “ and warm for the 
season. Hand me the scissors. Mat.” 

“Seems to me Keturah’s cheeks are 
rather red and shiny,” said Bob. 

“ That isn’t her name,” said Mattie. 

“O, what is her name?” asked Nettie, 
“ I never thought to ask before.” 

“ I thought of calling them Violet and 
Violante,” said Mattie, “ when I proposed 
having them twins, but now— 

“I’d call Aer Violent,” said Bob, “that’s 
a capital name. Miss Violent in white 
muslin on the first of May, with pallid 
cheeks and —’’ 

“ Bob,” said Nettie, reproachfully, no¬ 
ticing the color rising on her little cousin’s 
cheek. 

“Let him make fun if he wants to,” 
said Mattie, “ boys always do at anything 
that’s poetical.” 

“Poetical?” asked Bob. 

“ Yes, I’m sure Violet is poetical,” said 
Nettie, “ and Violante isn’t bad in its way 
—only I always think of ‘ Violante in the 
pantry.’ ” 

“ That’s poetical, sure,” said Bob. 

“ O, it’s Violante,” smd Mattie; “ if they 
had been twins 1 couldn’t have called 
them those names, so it^s just as well.” 

“ And not better too (two),” said Bob, 
obliged to laugh at his own wit. 

“What a bother?’ exclaimed Mattie, 
after a moment’s silence. 

“ I?” asked Bob. 

“No, this plaguy, plaguy overskirt?’ 
and without considering results, Mattie 
gave the table which was a slight stand, 
easily overturned, a push, and taking ad¬ 
vantage of its capabilities in that direction, 
over it went despite Bob’s efiorts to prevent 
it 

Alas, Mattie’s doll fell head first against 
the iron grate, and lay a hapless ruin at 
her feet. 


Nettie looked aghast. Bob sorrowful, and 
the quick tears sprang into Mattie’s eyes. 

“Never mind,” she said; “now Pm 
gladder than ever that I got two instead of 
one. Let’s pick up the pieces and dress 
Brminia.” 

Bob did not even make fun of this last 
name, but helped to right the table and its 
contents, and inwardly resolved that at 
Christmas time Mattie should have a doll 
after his mind, and call it whatever she 
pleased. He was even more resolved in 
this when in the process of dressing the 
next doll a leg and an arm came out and a 
crack appeared in the back of its neck. 

Mattie would not allow herself to repine 
at the spending of her money in the pres¬ 
ence of her cousins or her mother, but 
when alone in her bed at night she wept 
silently to herself for a while, then sud¬ 
denly recollecting that Aunt Minna had 
said there was still a day’s more work 
among the papers, she resolved to try her 
hand again, to work more industriously, 
and to spend the money she received in a 
wiser manner. 

Then a thought of the paper doll saved 
to be given away on Christmas comforted 
her, and when she woke next morning not 
a tear lingered in her smiling eyes. 
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MANDEVILLE. 

A 3MYSXKRY OI?' C A-Xi I O R N I A. 
BY JOUN CLEKKE. 


My partners and I had worked diligently, 
and with tolerable success, tlirongh the win¬ 
ter of 18-19-’u0 and the following spring, in 
tlie diggings at Coyoteville, and having accii- 
nnilatud an aggregate capital of nearly twenty 
thousand dollars, wc decided to invest it in a 
tnercaiitile business, wiiich slionld be man¬ 
aged by two of ns who had had some experi¬ 
ence in that line, wliile the other two were 
to conduct our mining operations, which, 
though not upon the largest scale, were yet 
extensive enough to warrant the employment 
of several liands, when we could get tliein; 
for the diggings in timso days appeared to be 
almost unlimited in extent and richness, and 
men could only be induced to work for wages 
for a few days or weeks at a time, when tlicy 
desired to make a stake to enable them to 
mine on their own account. 

It chanced that 1 was selected to go to San 
Francisco and purchase a stock; and as stages 
had not tlien been placed upon the route, I 
procured a mule on which to make the trip 
to Sacramento, wlienco I was to proceed by 
steamboat to the Golden City. 

I had the good fortune to get a stout hardy 
beast, and a good traveller of its kind, and, 
though tlio gold dust in my saddle-bags, 
added to my own weight was a rather heavy 
load for a nude, I made fair progress over the 
rough mountain trail leading to the City of 
tlio Plain. Wagon roads wero at that time 
unknown and almost unthought of in the 
foothills of the Sierras. The first part of the 
way was lonely, for the trail wound among 
the hills away from mining camps and ran- 
ciibs; but the day was fine, and the air was 
redolent of perfume from (he many-colored 
plume-like chcmisal blooms, and the pictu¬ 
resque landscape, clothed in the verdure of 
early summer, was decorated with a profu¬ 
sion of gorgeous flowers, such as In less fa¬ 
vored climes can only be reared by the most 
tender and assiduous pare, but wlilch herd 
testified to the bounty of nature by a rare 
luxuriance of growth; and the thoughts in¬ 
spired by these pleasing odors and sights were 
suflicient companionship for me. 

But I was not to make the entire journey 


alone. As ray nude toiled up a long and 
steep ascent, I Iicard bcliind me the tread of 
quick lioofs, and turning in my saddle, saw 
approaching at a rapid pace a powerful and 
spirited jot black horse, bearing, apparently 
without ctfort, one of the handsomest men I 
had ever seen, lie was of medium size, slen¬ 
der and sinewy; wlUi clear olive complexion, 
tinged on either check with the ruddy rich¬ 
ness of exuberant licalth and youth; largo 
deep brown eyes, glossy black liair, tliat rip¬ 
pled in graceful waves almost to liis shoul¬ 
ders, and classical features, the regularity of 
whicli was relieved by a natty mustache and 
imperial. 

He was clad In a costume mucli afiectod 
by gamblers and fast men in California at 
that period—a high-crowned, broad-brimmed 
fell hat, an oversldrt of fine brown cloth, 
richly braided and embroidered, and orna¬ 
mented with a profusion of small conical gilt 
buttons, and worn open in front, so ns to 
display to tlie best advantage an immaculate 
bosom and. collar of snowy linen, with fault¬ 
less necktie and handsome specimen pin. A 
sash of crimson silk encircled his waist, from 
which depended a Colt’s revolver of the navy 
pattern, and a knife of formidable propor¬ 
tions. Dark pantaloons, Uie lower extremi¬ 
ties of which were enc.^sed in leather leg¬ 
gings, completed so mncli of Ills garb as was 
visible. The covering of his feet, with the 
exception of a pair of enormous spur.s, was 
hidden by the immense tappailcros, which 
are usually attaclicd to Mexican stirrups. 

AYlille I wondered who and what my fellow- 
traveller might be, and whether ho would 
deign to give mo his co?n2)any for a part of 
the way, he came up beside mo, and, slightly 
checking his horse, saluted me in a clear 
ringing voice and hearty manner: 

“ Good-day, Mr. Brentford. You have 
chosen an excolloiit tiine for your trip to Ihp, 
Bay. 1 am going tliere, too, and we may, 
perhaps, find each other agreeable company.” 

I was not a little startled on hearing one 
whom I had certainly never seen or heard of 
before, call mo by name, and mention so ac¬ 
curately my destination. I looked sliarply at 
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him boforo answering; but the expression of 
Ills faeo was so frank and agreeable that niy 
half-formed suspicions subsided,as I replied: 

“ Good-day, sir. You have the advantage 
of mo. If we have over met before, I cannot 
recollect It.” 

“Wo have not met before; that is, you 
have never seen mo, although I have seen 
you, and—I don’t mean to llattor you—I 
rather like you.” 

“ Thank you. But how do you know I am 
going to S.an Francisco?" 

“ Easily enough; that was not much of a 
secret. I could give you, now. If it would bn 
of any use to you, a complete Inventory of 
the contents of your saddle-bags, even to the 
pretty specimens you have packed so care¬ 
fully to send as a present to Lizzie Dunbar, 
but which you will never send to her.” 

I was dnmfoundcd. How had this man 
obtained such intimate knowledge of my pri- 
v.ate affairs ? How did ho know of my rela¬ 
tions with Lizzie Dunbar, and of the presents 
I designed sending her? Above all, how 
could ho assert with such culm assurance 
that I would never send those presents? 
Perhaps he meant to rob mo! I looked at 
him fixedly, to see if I could detect In his 
countenance any indication of such a pur¬ 
pose. But he met my gaze wltli such an 
expression of frankness and good-nature that 
1 was ashamed of my suspicions, while I was. 
awed by a sense of Inferiority to this strange 
and apparently omniscient being, whom I 
wished to question, but dared not. 

“You wonder,” said he, after a brief silence, 
“ how I know these things, I cannot reveal 
to you my sources of information, which ex¬ 
tend to oven more profound deptlis than you 
have yet eonccivcd or imagined. You would 
ask why you will not send to Lizzie Dunbar 
tile specimens you intend for her. It is be¬ 
cause you will cliaiige your mind. Yon will 
be wrong in doing so, but you will do it in 
spite of any warning I can give you.” 

“ Pshaw 1” said I, witii an Incredulous 
smile, though feeling rtitlier ill at ease. “I 
need no warning, and I shall falsify your pre¬ 
diction, though you seem to be gifted with 
the power of prophecy. May I ask your 
name?” 

“ They call me Mandeville,” said he. 

Then ho gracefully turned the conversa¬ 
tion Into another channel, and astonished 
me with a strange and wonderful account of 
California in the remote p.ast, ages before its 
soil had been trodden by Europeau foot, or 


the Brethren of the Society of Jesus, who 
first planted the cross upon Its shores, had 
an organized existence. 

“ Centuries ago,” said ho, “ this region, 
from the river now called the Columbia to 
the peninsula of Lower C.alifnrni.a, was In¬ 
habited by a race dillerlng widely from the 
present occupants of the soli, whetber they 
were Americans, Europeans, Asiatics, natives 
of Spanish descent or Indians; a rtico br.avo 
and beautiful, amiable and peaceful, wealthy 
tmd hospitable, learned in many occult sci¬ 
ences, tliongh without letters, and possessing 
a certain degree of civilization and barbaric 
refinement. The earth yielded them its 
fruits in abundance; the mild and equable 
climate rendered clothing almost superfluous, 
and their cliicf occupations were music, 
dancing and love. The season of g.ayety was 
not confined to any particular time, but ex¬ 
tended throughout tbo year. 

“Bodily sickness, care and grief were al¬ 
most unknown among this people, and death 
resulted only from old age or accident. Tliey 
were contented, because their simple wants 
were bountifully provided for; happy, be¬ 
cause they had never heard of sin; yet their 
lives wore useless, for the reason that they 
had no aspirations above or beyond the con¬ 
dition in which they had continued for many 
generations. Like the primal man in the 
garden of Eden before he tasted of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, they were content-, 
cd, and as indolent and sensual ns he would 
have become with no occupation graver than 
love’s gay dalliance. 

“But a fearful change came over this later 
paradise. The earth was rent with terrible 
convulsions; from liundreds of pe.aks and fis¬ 
sures lurid flames shot forth accompanied by 
stones, and aslies, and streams of lava. 
Mountains sank to the level of the plain,.and 
v.allcys rose to the heigiit of mountains. 
The rivers were turned from their accus¬ 
tomed channels; old fountains failed and 
now ones sprang up; the air was filled with 
sulphurous fumes and poisonous vapors, 
tiirongh which the sun looked down redly, as 
in wrath, upon the alTrighted people. A largo 
proportion of the Inhabitants were destroyed 
by the earthquakes or died of terror; vegeta¬ 
tion withered, and the horrors of famine were 
added to those of Nature in her awful throes. 

“While the convulsions lasted, the people, 
weakened by idleness and excess of pleasure, 
abandoned themselves to helpless and hope¬ 
less despair; after their cessation, those who 
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survived, liaslily quilled a region wiiicii now 
preseiilcd only a scene of ruin and desolallon, 
and journeyed soulliward. Stern necessity 
developed tlieir latent powers, and brouglit 
tlieir knowledge into practical use. 

“Altliongli but a small number survived 
the perils and liardsldps of migration, tlieso 
few, by reason of tlio wliiteuess of tlieir skins, 
tbe beauty of tlieir features, tlio dignity and 
gracefulness of tlieir bearing, and tlieir supe¬ 
rior wisdom, were liaiied as gods by tlio 
tribes among wlioin they came, and accejited 
as riiiors, Tliey reared tlio city oi' tlie Moii- 
tezuinas, and surroniided it witli tlio trl- 
umplis and delights of art, whlcli, centuries 
later, excited tlio wonder, and tempted tlio 
cupidity of Cortes and bis followers. Tlicy 
built tile cities of Central America, wliose 
ruins astonisli travellers and puzzle arelimol- 
ogists; and their dcseendants, as Incas of 
Porn, wei-e robbed and murdered by tlio cruel 
and rapacious Spaniards, The race is sup¬ 
posed to be extinct, but its blood flows to¬ 
day in the veins of living men. 

“ Geiierations p.asscd away, and this land, 
parti.aliy restored to beauty and fruitage, 
was occupied by another people who crossed 
the inoiiiitains from tlie eastward, and whose 
degraded deseendants are now known as 
“ diggers.” Tliey either did not know of tlio 
golden treasures wliicli Nature, in her mighty 
uphcav.al, had so nearly uiieartlied and dis¬ 
closed, or tiiey cared not to seek tliem. 

“The Jesuits, who founded missions in the 
country, suspected the existence of gold in 
the earth; but tiiey dwelt near the coast, and 
were occupied with their work of converting 
the n.atlves, so that tliey had neither time 
nor opportunity, oven If they had inclination, 
to search for it. 

“The Spaniards, who from timo to time 
settled in the country, liad only a vague 
idea of its mineral wealth, and did not pos¬ 
sess tlio skill to find it. 

“The great discovery was reserved for 
Americans, wlioso good fortune is only 
equalled by their energy, and rare faculty of 
adapting means to ends. Their success has 
been remarkable; but Their best triumphs 
are yet to come. 

“ Peforo many years tlio placers will bo 
so nearly exhausted that but few persons can 
find remunerative cmployincnt in them; and 
agriculture, or other pursuits, which may 
meantime spring up, will require the services 
of but a small number of those who must 
labor ill some way for subsistence. The 


American genius will bo equal to the emer¬ 
gency. Tr.aclng gold to its source, it will dis¬ 
cover largo veins of auriferous quartz, from 
wliicli, improving upon the processes used in 
other parts of tlie world, it will extract tlio 
coveted motal quickly and cheaply. In defi¬ 
ance of scientific degni.is, it will find depos¬ 
its of the precious metals wliere mineralo¬ 
gists liavo declared none could exist, and In 
combinations before deemed impossible. Its 
successful researches will extend over a vast 
space of country to the northward, southward 
and eastward, and Its example will stimulate 
discovery in remote regions. Its faults are 
rashness, impatienco and w.astefulness. In 
its eagerness to aclilevo grand results willi 
lightning-like rapidity, it plunges lieadlong 
Into ruinous enterprises, despises objects ap¬ 
parently trivial but really of groat iiiiport- 
ance, and indulges in lavish and needless ex¬ 
penditures. These errors will long prevail 
before tliey are corrected by experience and 
necessity. Until they are corrected, the 
iniiierat wealth of*llio country will be real¬ 
ized only at an enormous cost.” 

I listened to this strange discourse, con¬ 
cerning chiefly the unknown past and the 
unknown future, with interest and wonder. 
IVliile I was cogitating some appropriate re¬ 
mark, Mandeville, suddenly cliecking ids 
liorse, in a low tone asked mo to ride forward. 
As I did so I beard a peculiar sharp click, 
wliicli caused me to look quickly around, 
when I saw that ho liad drawn and cocked 
ills revolver. Instantly the thought flashed 
into my mind tliat lie intended to murder 
and rob mo there—tlie spot, a narrow v.ale, 
filled witli scattered trees and a dense iinder- 
growlb, appearing Well suited for the com- 
inisslon of such a deed—and, impelled by the 
instinct of self-preservalloii, I drew my own 
revolver, .at the same time wheeling my mule 
so quickly ns to bring him in collision with 
Mandeville’s horse at the very moment his 
pistol was discharged, but not—as I discov¬ 
ered to iny confusion and cliagrln—at me. 
Casting my eye in tlie direction in wliicli the 
weapon was pointed, I saw, about seventy-five 
yards distant, a large buck bound twice into 
the air and then fall. I believed that Man¬ 
deville was fully cognizant of the mistake 1 
had made, but ho only said: 

“ You should not allow yourself to become 
so much excited, Brentford, You nearly 
spoiled an excellent shot. 'Will you assist 
me to secure the game? We shall roIIsU a 
part of it for supper.” 
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Wlien we vcaclicd the spot where the hack 
had appeared, we found him already dead. 
The ball had entered his heart. 

The afternoon was now far advanced, and 
by the time we reached a small mining>camp 
oji one of the tributaries of the Yuba, it had 
grown dark. Our beasts were obliged to 
“stake out” to grass, as wo were unable to 
find shelter or provender of any kind for 
lliem; but we were furnished rude accom¬ 
modations for ourselves in a building of a 
composite order of architecture—being con¬ 
structed of poles, clapboards and canvas—and 
containing three rooms, one of which was 
used as a kitchen, another as a dining-room 
and dormitory (lodgers being permitted to 
spread their blankets on the floor), and the 
third as a bar and sitting-room. 

ILaving supped on venison steaks, fried 
bacon, biscuits lilghly flavored withsalairatns, 
and strong coffco, we repaired to the bar¬ 
room, where, having obtained a couple of 
tolerable cigars, we sat down on a rude bench 
to enjoy them. There were already several 
men, evidently minors, in the room, with 
whom w’o were presently engaged in desul¬ 
tory chat, our principal topics of conversa¬ 
tion being the mines, the weather, rich 
strikes, etc, concerning which Mandcville 
displayed a degree of knowledge which speed¬ 
ily gained for him tlie respect of our new 
friends. Soon another party entered, some¬ 
what under the influence of liquor and rather 
boisterous. Tlioy w’cre led by a rough-look¬ 
ing man of Ilurculeau mould, who advanced 
to the bar, called for liquor, and in a tone 
and manner more pressing than polite. In¬ 
vited every one present to partake. The in¬ 
vitation was accepted by all except Mande- 
villo and myself, w’ho asked to bo excused on 
the ground that w'c had Just eaten supper. 

“ That hid be a mighty good excuse arter 
breakfast or dinner, if a feller was a gwine to 
work,” said the giant; “but arter supper, it 
W’ont nigh do. So jest walk up hero and take 
yerlickcr like men, and bev no hard fcclin’s 
about it.” 

"We thank j’ou, sir,” said Mandcville, ^‘but 
we do not wish to drink, and positively de¬ 
cline doing so.” * 

“ 0, yer w’ont, wont ycr?” said the giant, 
with a fearful string of oaths. “I don’t allow 
nobody In this camp to go back on me, and 
ef you dofl’t come up to the bar lively and 
lake yer plsen, why. I’ll fetch you up, that’s 
all.” 

“ I beg of you, for your own sake, not to at¬ 


tempt anything of the kind,” said Jrandcvllle, 
calmly. “I should not like to hurt you.” 

The giant burst into a derisive huigli, in 
which he was joined by those who liad en¬ 
tered witli him, and stepping up to Maiidc- 
villc roughly took hold of him, w hen the lat¬ 
ter, springing suddenly to his feet, seized the 
big ruflian by the collar and a convenient 
part of Ills pantaloons, and with scarcely an 
effort hurled him through the open door into 
the darkness, where with a thud and a groan 
we heard him fall on the ground. The rage 
and astonishment of the bully’s friends was 
freely vented in oatlis and exclamations, as 
they whipped out their knives and pistols. 
Mandcville coolly remarked: 

“ You Iiad better put away those playthings 
and look after your friend. I think lie needs 
your assistance.” 

Ills manner awed them, and they slunk 
away without attempting the violence they 
had meditated. They stopped in their re¬ 
treat to pick up their comrade, who, as wo 
learned, was somewhat bruised and consid¬ 
erably frightened, but not seriously damaged. 

Two evenings later the little pioneer steam¬ 
er Washington landed us in San Francisco. 
We secured quarters at a hotel, and. having 
placed my saddle-bags with their contents in 
charge of the landlord for safe keeping, 1 sig¬ 
nified my intention of retiring early to bed. 
Mandcville, however, who was assigned to a 
room with me, informed me tliat he should 
probably be out until a late hour. 

“ I have some business,” said he, “ which 
will keep me engaged through the evening. 
Meantime take your rest; and to-morrow we 
will look over the city together.” 

I had been asleep perhaps two hours, when 
I awoke to find Mandcville standing by my 
bedside with a light in his hand. 

“ Brentford,” said he, “ I want a part of 
your dust, which I will repay to you in the 
morning. I have made a strange mistake; 
but the tide will now turn In my favor,” 

The explanatory part of his speech was en¬ 
tirely beyond my comprehension; but I did 
not for a moment tliiiik of doubling him. I 
arose, hastily dressed myself, went down 
stairs, obtained my saddle-bags and gave him 
the amount ho required. He thanked mo 
hastily and went out. I had intended to re¬ 
turn immediately to bed, but I observed that 
the moon was shining brightly, and yielding 
to an Irresistible Impulse, I sallied forth for .a 
brief walk. Strains of music from a brilliantly- 
lighted building attracted me, and entering 
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the open door I found myself In a largo gam- 
Ijliiig saloon, furnlslicd with a handsome and 
costly bar, decorated with life-size pictures of 
classic nudities, and, though tlic time was 
near midnight, nearly flllcd with men, whose 
attention seemed to ho cliicfly occupied with 
one particular table. Elbowing my way with 
some difficulty through the crowd, I got near 
tills table, and became a spectator of a scene 
whicli X watched wilh more interest than 
suipi'isc, 

Tile game was faro, and the contest ap¬ 
peared to bo cliicfly between tlio dealer and 
a single better, who was no other tlian Man- 
devillc. lie gave me a sllglit look of recogni¬ 
tion wlion X drew near the table, and thence¬ 
forward took no more notice of me. At first 
tlio fortunes of the game were variable, with 
no decided advantage on eitlier side; and 
Mandevillc made his bets cautiously; but at 
length the luck inclined toward my friend, 
and ho . played high, winning nearly every 
time, though occasionally losing a heavy 
stake. X had but little knowledge of tlio 
game, but X could readily perceive that in 
this case the struggle was conducted witli 
more than ordinary pertinacity and spirit, 
and the placid impertnriiability of tlie antag¬ 
onists, as they won or lost large sums upon 
'the turn of a card, had a curions fascination 
for me. Tlie direct interest X had in the 
game did not cost mo a single thonglit. My 
confidence in Mandoville was complete, and 
the possibility that he niiglit lose, and thus, 
perliaps, render mo a defaulter, never once 
entered my mind. 

Fortune at length remained with Mando¬ 
ville, and his winnings rapidly accumulated 
until they far exceeded the amount reinain- 
liig in the bank. Then, for tlio first time 
since my entrance, ho broke the silence: 

“ Will you stand a tap f ” 

“Yes, with a fresh deal.” 

“ How niucli have you in bank?” 

“About fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Very well. Take another deck, if you 
choose.” 

A fresh deck was placed in the box, and 
the dealing commenced. For several turns 
Mandevillo declined to hot, but at length, 
placing a chip on the nine-spot, ho said: 

“ X tap you on that card.” , 

The dealer slowly drew the cards from the 
box. 

“Nino wiiisl” he exclaimed| “and you 
have broken the bank. This is the second 
time.” 


" The second time,” repeated Mandevillo, 

“ but not the last tliiie.” 

The crowd, wliicli had, especially during 
the latter stages of the game, maintained a 
silence most profound, now grew noisy, and 
indulged in exclamations of admiration, envy 
or dislike of the successful player, according 
to tlielr several huiiiors. The dealer rang a 
bell and ordered a cocktail for himself and 
sucli drinks .is tliey preferred for as many of 
the bystanders as chose to partake witli him. 
Tlien, addressing Mandevllle, he remarked: 

“ You don't want to carry that stulf witli 
yon to-night.” 

“No; X shall leave it with you till morning.” 

“ Do you want a memorandum or receipt 
for it?” 

“No; between you and me that is uu- 
necessary.” 

Tlio dealer summoned his assistants, who 
removed tlie money, and Mandevillo, turning 
to me, said: 

“A fair night’s work. We sliould sleep 
soundly after it. Let us go homo.” 

On the following d,ay he placed in my 
hands, in addition to the sum I had lent him, 
sixty thousand dollars as my lawful sh.ire of 
the winnings, in consideration of having fur¬ 
nished tlie stake which enabled him to con¬ 
tinue tlio game, after his own finances were 
exhausted. 

“ I am now going down the coast for a 
while, Brentford,” said lie, “ and we shall not 
meet again for some nionths. I have only 
this to Say to you: Never gamble. Xt Is a bad 
business at best, and you could never win. 
Good-by.” 

II. 

I HAD intended immediately upon my ar¬ 
rival in San Francisco to place the p.ickage 
of specimens X liad selected fur a present to 
Lizzie Dunbar in tlio express office to bo for¬ 
warded to the East by the first steamer; but 
my purpose w.as delayed by one cause and 
another, nntil an event occurred which, ns 
Mandevillo had predicted, changed it alto¬ 
gether. 

My sudden and unexpected acquisition of 
woaith, instead of satisfying, only stimnlatcd 
my desire for more. X resolved to invest the 
whole amount in mercliandise suitable to the 
Wiints ofa mining community; and, niy cap¬ 
ital being so largely increased, X was enabled 
to select a wider range of articles than X had 
previously calculated upon. X did not mucli 
relish the idea of association with partners 
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ooiiiparallvety iinnr; but what I then coii- 
cciv'uil tu bis a nice sisiiso uf honor Impelled 
me to adheic to the agreement I bad made 
with tliem, and I consoled nij'self with the 
reflection that of course the profits of the 
concern would be shared according to the 
amount Invested, and that I could at almost 
any time, after establishing a business, buy 
out my partners, if I deemed it politic to do 
so. The expansion of my original design in¬ 
volved, of course, time and consideration. I 
wrote to my associates, informing them tliat 
I should furnish a stock tlirce or four times 
greater than we liad contoniplated, and re¬ 
questing tliem to secure at any reasonable 
cost a building of more ample accommoda¬ 
tions tlian tile one we liad selected for our 
business. As this would necessarily occasion 
some delay, I resolved to take a leisurely sur¬ 
vey of tlio mercantile facilities of tlie city, 
and watcli for opportunities of purcliasing 
cheaply sucli goods as I tliouglit would be 
adapted for our prospective trade. In pur¬ 
suance of tliis plan, I visited some of tiio 
principa! merciiants, informed tliem of my 
means and purposes, and obtained tlieir low¬ 
est figures for tlie purpose of comparing tliem, 
in order tiiat I miglit lay out my money to 
tlie best advantage. 

Of course, so promising a customer received 
a great deal of consideration, and courtesies, 
wliicli wore not usual at tliat time of business 
bustle and excitement, were freely extended 
to me. But of all the merchants of tlie Bay, 
Henry Wardlaw, a young man of dasliing ex¬ 
terior and great energy, paid me tlie most at¬ 
tention. lie cliaperoned me to siicli places 
of amusement as tlie city at that time alford- 
ed; treated me to wine breakfasts at tlie Cafe 
de Paris, and, a few days after our first meet¬ 
ing, took mo to dine witli 1dm at ids own 
liouse. lie was a baclielor, lie informed mo; 
but ids dear sister, wlio superintended ids 
houseliold, would be glad to meet me, and lie 
tliongbt lie could promise, me an agreeable 
reception. 

Wardlaw’s house, nltliougli—like most resi¬ 
dences in San Franeisco .at tliat date—small 
and of iilnin exterior, was liandsomely and 
tastefully furnished wltldii; and to tread its 
soft carpets, press its yielding cushions, re¬ 
gard my form and features in its costly mir¬ 
rors, and admire its elegant pictures, vases, 
and otlier expensive ornamoiits, were luxu¬ 
ries wldcli I enjoyed tlie more because I liad 
for some time been a stranger to them. But 
the crowning grace and ornainent of the 


place was its mistress. Miss Bessie Wardlaw, 
a beautiful and fascinating young woman ot 
perliaps twenty years, wltli a self-possession 
and refinement uf manner whicii could only 
liavc been acquired by constant intercourse 
with tlie best society. Her dress was calcu¬ 
lated to setoiflier superb charms to the best 
advantage; and as she received me witli gra¬ 
cious cordi.aiity, with a captiv.ating smile and 
a Just perceptible pressure of the delicate 
wliite hand she oflered me, I thought lier the 
most attractive woman 1 liad ever seen. 

Our conversation at dinner embraced a va¬ 
riety of subjects, social, commercial and polit¬ 
ical, upon all of wlilcli slie spoke with ease 
and sprightliiicss, and witli an exquisite mod¬ 
ulation of her low musical voice that charmed 
1110 . Once or twice I surprised myself in the 
act of regarding her with a too attentive gaze, 
and mentally comparing her with Lizzie Dun¬ 
bar, rather to the dlsadvant.aga of tlie latter, 
who, I remembered, was simply a pretty 
country girl, shy, modest and confiding, but 
of limited social advantages and accomplish- 
niciits. Once I would not have had her 
changed in a single particular; hut my ideas 
liad expanded witli my wealtli. If my career 
continued as prosperously as it liad com¬ 
menced—and I saw no reason to doubt tliat 
it would—I could erelong assume a social 
position second to none; and it was only nat¬ 
ural tliat I slioiild desire my future wife to 
he fitted to adorn the station to which I 
would exaltdier. I entertained some vague 
purpose of causing Lizzie to be supplied at 
my own expense, tlirongh the medluin of 
special preceptors and preceptresses, with the 
graces and acoompllshments of whicli I 
thought she stood in need. I determined at 
all events, in my next letter to her, to plainly 
point out tlie defects in her manners and ed¬ 
ucation, to which my love for her li.ad hith¬ 
erto blinded me, but wliich had now become 
so painfully apparent, and ask her to make 
an eflbrt to remedy them, so far as possible. 

I thought to he.al any wound to her sensibil¬ 
ities caused by these suggestions hyanextr.a- 
ordinary declaration of alfection conveyed in 
tlie same letter, and by the handsome pres¬ 
ents I designed sending her, but which I 
had hitherto unacoounfably neglected. 

I spent the evening with the Wardlaws, 
and was agree.ably entertained by them. 
Bessie played and sang divinely; Wardlaw. 
w.as—as indeed he alw.ays was—cheerful and ' 
brilliant; and under such pleasant influences 
I yielded myself wholly and unresistingly to 
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tlie Intoxication of tlio hour. If Bessie ex¬ 
erted herself to fascinate mo, she certainly 
succeeded. 1 am ashamed to confess It, but 
the truth must be told; when I parted from 
her that night I was madly in love with her. 
Not that I had forgotlen my plighted truth to 
Lizzie Dunbar—I remembered it but too 
well, and was base enough to seek in my 
mind justiiication for breaking it. Had I re¬ 
mained a comparatively poor man, I reasoned 
witli myself, Lizzie would liave made me a 
good eiumgli wife; “love in a cottage” will) 
lier, tiiougli tame and monotonous, would bo 
enjoyable; but witli my altered prospects it 
would be wrong toward botli of us to place 
her in a position for wliicli site was so wliolly 
nnsuited. IVitli sncli flimsy pretexts I strove 
to convince myself tliat my conduct was not 
altogetlicr despicable; altliougli I utterly 
failed to stifle tlio remorseful pangs wliicli 
would frcqtiently assail my heart, and almost 
force me to assert my manhood. 

I called the following morning upon tVard- 
law in his counting-room, and was greeted 
by liiin witli energetic cordiality. 

“I am glad to see you, Mr. Brentford,” 
said be, seizing my Iiaud and slinking it vig¬ 
orously. “Sit down and smoko a cigar with 
me. I wanted to see you; indeed, if you 
liadn’t conic, I slioiild liavo gone to look for 
yon.” 

“Anytliing important?” I inquired, care¬ 
lessly, as I ligliied my cigar. 

“ Yes—ratlicr. I presume yo*u liavo not 
yet piircliascd any goods?” 

“ No.” 

“And your capital remains intaet?” 

“It docs.” 

"So far, well. Now, I liavo a proposition 
to make to you, and I want you to tliiiik 
twice before yon reject it. I frequently eii- 
g.age in mercantile specnlations outside of 
my regular business, and tliongli tlicre is cer¬ 
tainly .some risk in lliem, I liavo foiiinl tliem 
exceedingly profitable. Tliere is agood thing 
now on tlio carils, wliicli I believe has not 
yet occurred to any one but myself. I liavo 
not, Iiowcver, tlio funds necessary to take 
hold of it, and besides, I should want a 
partner.” 

“ How miicli do you lack?” 

“ From fifty to seventy-five tiionsand dol’- 
lars—not less tlinn tiie former nor more than 
the latter sura.” 

“ Wliat is the nature of file speculation ?” 

'• I will explain it to yon, trusting, of course, 
to your honor to say nothing about it should 


yon decline to go into it. Tlio stock of flour 
in tlio city is small, and in tlio Interior it Is 
almost exiiaiisted, but tlio fact has been 
strangely overlooked, and tlio article has not 
appreciated. One rc.asoii for this is doubtless 
that tlio sliip Skyrocket, which sailed from 
New York for tills port in November last 
witli fifteen biindred tons of flour, is daily 
expected, as slie is reported to have been 
spoken liy the last steamer from Panama, 
witliin five iiiimlrcd miles of hero, and botli 
wind and weallier liave since been favorable 
for vessels bound totliis port from tbc sontli- 
ward. I liave, liowever, accidontaily ascer¬ 
tained tbat tlie vessel spoken was not tlio 
clipper sliip Skyrocket, but tlie Daiiisli ship 
Slaver Sack, and tliat lier lading is not flour, 
but German wines and liquors. I liave also 
reliable liiformatioii tliat tlie SK-yrocket re¬ 
cently put into Callao in a damaged condi¬ 
tion, and will require two or tlircoUnniiths 
for repairs. Fiirtlier, I liave ascertained, by 
careful examination of tlio sliipping records 
from the Eastern ports, tliat no otiicr vessel 
laden witli flour may be expected for some 
weeks. Tliere is none now on tlio way from 
Soiitli American ports, and tiie surplus of 
Oregon is exiiaiisted. It is clear, tlicreforo, 
tliat in buying up wliat tliere is in market 
and putting it up at once to double, treble or 
qiiadriiplo its present price, tliere would bo 
a clianco for a Iiandsomo profit, wliilo tiie 
risk would be notliing.” 

“ It seems clear eiioiigli. But I do not like 
the idea of speculating in a necessary of life.” 

“My dear follow, it is very plain tliat you 
are inisopliisticated In worldly matters—you 
who propose to liecome a mcrcliant, and to 
grow ricli by trade. Now, I liave long since 
discovered tliat tlie only way to wealtii is to 
buy clieap and. sell dear, and if conscience 
stands in tlio way of a lucky strike, put It 
quietly aside until a more convenient season. 
Everybody does it; and if yon would liold 
yotir own and acquire more in tins solioniing 
world, you must do ns otliors do. For my 
part, I liold tliat all articles wliicli can be 
bonglit or sold come under precisely the 
same mercantile law of demand and supply, 
and that it is no more wrong to buy flour as 
cheaply and sell it ns dearly as you can, tlian 
it is to buy a house, or a piece of land, or a 
horse, or a hale of dry goods, for a low price 
and sell it for a liigh one. Wliy Is a man 
gifted witli superior foresiglit and shrewdness, 
if ho is not permitted to use them for his owu 
advantage—and that of his friends?” 
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My ftvaricG aided Wardlaw’s specious rea¬ 
soning in convincing ino, and tlic result was 
that I entered almost unresistingly Into the 
sclieme. It was arranged that I should make 
the purchases, as ^Vardlaw’s doing so might 
excite suspicion, and lead to the partial frus¬ 
tration of onr plans. I set about it at once, 
and proceeded with such despatch that by 
nightfall every pound of flour in the market 
had passed into our hands. We immediately 
put up the price from five cents per pound, 
ai which wo had ptirciiased, to twenty cents. 
A panic ensued, and wo soon raised the price 
to linriy, and eventually to thirty-five cents 
per pound, at-wliich we closed out the stock. 
Two days afterward the Skyrocket entered 
tlic harbor witii her lading in safety, and 
flour fell to four cents per pound. 

My share of the gains from this nefarious 
transaction amonuted to about seventy thou¬ 
sand dollars; and so elated was I with my 
success tliat I was easily persuaded to aban¬ 
don niy iiitontion of coniincncing business in 
Coyotevillc, and join my fortunes with those 
of Wardlaw in speculative pursuits in the 
city. I accordingly took stcjis to break off 
my business cngagenioiits with my former 
partners, provided myself wltii suitable lodg¬ 
ings in a convenient locality, and devoted 
myself to speculation and love; for I had 
now become a devoted, and, as I thought, 
not an unwelcome admirer of Miss Bessie 
Wardlaw, my frequent visits being warmly 
cncourage<l by both herself and brother. I 
had not the courage to write to Lizzie Dun¬ 
bar and tell her the truth, though my con¬ 
science smote me wlicn I looked at her im- 
answered letters, which fur a lime continued 
to reach mo with unfailing regularity, telling 
always the simple and beaulifiil story of un¬ 
changing anVetion, but ceasing at last with a 
wail of despair wiiich would liavc touched 
any lieart less obdurate than mine. Tiiougli 
a dull pain tugged at my heart-strings, I 
threw those sweet, tender, passionate epistles 
aside, with a cold criticism upon their chi- 
rography and orthography, and sought con¬ 
solation ill the society of my new love, to 
whom, in my infatuation,! gave the presents 
I had intended for the old. Yet I never 
dared to speak to her of love, although I 
knew that she must have divined my senti¬ 
ments towards her, and believed that she re¬ 
ciprocated them. A feeling of mingled shamo 
and remorse paralyzed my tongue whenever 
I attempted to approach the subject. 

There were plenty of oppprtuuilies for spec¬ 


ulation in those days of change and unrest, 
when every steamer and sailing vessel that 
came to the golden shore was crowded with 
passengers, and every summer and autumn 
long trains of immigrant wagons poured over 
the Sierra'Nevada, and rested from their long 
and weary journey beside the rich placers 
among tlic foothills. We ventured boldly, 
and wore generally successful. We were oc¬ 
casionally “caught napping,” and received a 
blow which staggered us a little financially; 
but on the whole wo had good reason to he 
satisfied with the results of our investments. 
Wc did not confiiio our attention to mercan¬ 
tile transactions, but dealt in real estate, 
bonds and other securities, ditch-stock—ev¬ 
erything thatonbred a good margin for profit; 
and our gains increased so rapidly that wo 
soon reckoned ourselves millionaires. Wo 
scGincd, like Napoleon .at the summit of his 
power, to be superior to fortune—to com¬ 
mand destiny—to order events. If it is in 
the power of wealth to make a man happy 
and contented, I should have been so; but I 
was not. Surrounded as I was with every 
luxury that I desired and wealth could pur¬ 
chase; basking in the smiles of the most 
beautiful woman I ever knew, and who I be¬ 
lieved loved me as fondly as I loved her; 
honored, courted, fasYued upon and servilely 
flattered by all classes, I was yet the most 
miscr.ahlc dog alive. I thought there was 
but one thing necessary to my happiness, but 
so often as I would have stretched forth my 
hand to grasp it, the pale sad face of Lizzie 
Dunbar seeiiiod to interpose itself like an an¬ 
gry spirit between me and the object of my 
desire. 

At this time lawlessness and violence held 
sway in San Francisco. Murderers and thieves 
were high in oflices under the municip.'ility, 
.and their follows in crime committed their 
evil deeds in d.aylight with impunity. Assas¬ 
sinations, buvgiiwies and iiiglnvay robberies 
were of frequent occurrence, and their per¬ 
petrators, if apprehended, were almost cer¬ 
tain to escape the punishment due to their 
Climes. Terror at length drove the law- 
abiding citizens to concert measures in de¬ 
fence of their lives and property, whicli the 
law was powerless to protect, and the vigi¬ 
lance committee was formed. I was solicited 
to take an .active share in its organization, 
but declined, because, as I then believed, 
legal remedies for the evils sought to bo ex¬ 
tirpated h.ad not been exhausted. Tins fact 
occaslofled some ill-feeling against me among 
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tlio more active members of tiie committee, 
some of whom iiad perhaps siifilcleiit reasou 
to (iislike me, on account of business trans¬ 
actions in which I had been the gainer at 
tlieir cost. 

One evening, shortly after the orgatilzation 
of the committee, I received a message from 
Bessie Wardlaw, reqncsliiig mo to call upon 
her immediately. I lost no time in obeying 
the sHimnons. I found both Iier and lier 
hrollierathoiiio; but, tliongh they received 
me witit tiieir usual app.arent cordiality, tlioro 
was au air of gloom and constraint upon 
tliem, and a strange pallor on tlielr faces, 
whicli I could not help remarking. Wardlaw 
was strangely morose and taciturn; Bessie 
was evidently weighed down by some secret 
trouble which rendered abortive all her at¬ 
tempts at cheerfulness and ploas.antry; and 
I felt a sense of oppression and dread in tiie 
presence of a mystery wliieli I could not 
fatliom. Tlio Iionrs passed tediously and 
painfully, and I was several limes on the 
l)olut of taking my leave, but was restrained 
by a moaning look from Bessie, wlio, I judged 
from her expression, desired to say sometldng 
privately to mo. At length, during the mo- 
uientaiy absence of lier brother from tlio 
drawing-room, slie Iiastily wldspered: 

“ Thank yon for coming. I cannot explain 
to-night; but to-morrow you shall know 
everytinng.” 

Wardlaw’s return at tliat instant prevented 
any furtlier privacy between us, and I shortly 
afterwards took my leave. Wardlaw bade 
me a simple “ good-night,” without leaving 
his chair; but Bessie accompanied mo to tlio 
Imll door, and at parting, as if moved by a 
Budden Impulse, threw an arm around my 
neck and gave mo a passionate kiss, then 
hastily retreated. At another time such a 
demonstration on her part would have filled 
me witli joy and delight, but now it only 
nd;led to my surprise and bewilderment. 

Although the hour was pretty late, I felt 
no Inclination to seek my apartments. I was 
confused by the mystery I had left beliind 
me, and, brooding upon it, lighted a cigar 
and strolled mechanically up Clay Street to 
the very summit of the hill. It was a pleas¬ 
ant starlit night, and, sitting down upon a 
little grassy knoll, 1 looked upon the' city 
wrapped in stillness and shadow, through 
which at intervals I could see the gleam of 
tho lanterns borne by the patrolmen of the 
vigilance committee, I had rested hero but 
a moment, when I was startled by a hand 


laid upon my slioulder, and, looking up, saw 
two men standing beside mo, 

” Good-evening, sir,” Said one of them, in a 
pleasant but strange voice. “Are yon fond 
of the night and solitude?” 

“ Good-evening, gontlonicii,” I replied, as¬ 
sured by their appearance and manner that 
they meant me no harm. “ I do not often 
seek solitude at such au hour, but to-night I 
am unusually wakeful.” 

“You have need to bo so," rotnrned lie. 
“ Ton know how Judas betr.ayed his master ?” 

“ I do not understand you,” I replied. 

“ No; because you are blind. But the kiss 
of a traitress is fresh upon your lips." 

“ What do you mean?” 1 cried, starting up 
in Indigiiatiun and astonishnicnt. 

“ I am not at liberty to explain just now. 
Our present duty, and tho object for whicli 
wo have followed you hither, is to warn and 
protect you.” 

“I thank yon, gentleineu; but as you are 
entirely unknown to me, I am at a loss to 
what motive to attribute yonr interest in my 
concerns, or to account for yonr knowledge 
of an occurrence of which I am sure there 
was no human witness.” 

“ You are Maiideville’s friend—that is snili- 
cient warrant for our interest in you. The 
sources of our knowledge we cannot reveal.” 

The stranger’s tone and manner convinced 
me of his candor, yet I thought there must 
be a mistake soniowhcre. Surely Bessie 
could not bo a traitress. 

"Is it .against Miss Wardlaw you would 
warn and protect me ?” I asked. 

“ Do not jiress for explanations now,” ho 
answered. “To-morrow you will know every¬ 
thing.” 

“And meantime?” 

“ Meaiitlino you will return witli us to tho 
city. Hark! there is tho signal. The first 
act of tho drama Is over, and tho second Is 
begun. Let us go.” 

A bright column of flame .shot up tlirongh 
the dim starlight from a house far below us 
on tho slope of tho hill. Presently we could 
hoar tho sounds of alarm thronghniit tho 
city; tho ringing of bells, the rattling of en¬ 
gines and the shouts of tho multitude which 
swarmed into tho streets and surged loward 
tlio scene of tiie conflagration. 

“ It is Wardlaw's Iionsol” I e.xelalmed, as 
tho steadily increasing volume of flame 
brought tho building and its snrromidlngs 
plainly into view. 

“ Yes, it is Wardlaw’s house,” said tho man 
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wlio Iiad hitherto conducted tlio conversation 
with mo. “ Tour personal safety is now as¬ 
sured, tiiough you must suD'er annoyanco 
and loss.” 

He descended the hill, and joined the 
crowd that thronged around the burning 
house. The lire made rapid work, and in 
spite of the efforts of the flreincn and others 
wiio exerted tiieinsolves to save it, but little 
remained of the building when wo reached 
its vicinity. My companions suddenly dis¬ 
appeared, and, in looking around for them I 
met an acquaintance who seemed to bo suf- 
licicutiy unoccupied to answer a question or 
two. 

“Howdid this oceurf” I inquired. 

" Don’t know,” said ho. “ It’s reported to 
have been set afire by the murderer.” 

“ jVliat inurderer? AVhero are the Ward- 
laws?” 

“ Why, the fellow who killed Richard 
Wardlaw, to bo sure. The corpse was dragged 
out of the house before it was burned muci), 
and the coroner’s took charge of it, to hold 
an inquest the first tiling in the morning. 
Miss Wardlaw went with the eorpse and tlio 
coroner.” 

At the same moment I heard a voice, say¬ 
ing, “ Tliero he is—arrest him 1” And I was 
Immediately laid violent hold of by two men 
wearing tlio badges of tho vigilance com¬ 
mittee’s patrolmen. 

“ You are our prisoner,” said one of them. 
“ You liad bettor come along quietly, for if 
yon try to escape, or make a row’toget your 
friends to reseue you. I’ll put a ball througli 
you, sure. Them’s my orders 1” 

" Tliero is a mistake Iiere,” said I, with all 
the dignity I could muster. “ By whose au¬ 
thority and on what cliarge am I arrested?” 

" Tliere is no mistake, Cliarles Brentford,” 
responded tlio patrolinan, with-malicious ex¬ 
ultation in his tone. “ You are arrested by 
order of Tliirty-tliroe Secretary, on a charge 
of murder and arson. Sliall I call a carri.age 
for your worship, or will you go along quietly 
on foot?” 

“ I will go on foot,” said I, “ and you need 
not use so nuich rudeness with mo. I shall 
not attempt to escape.” 

“You’d better not,” replied tlio ruflian; 

“ but I may as well save trouble by keepin’ 
tight hold on ye. A thousand dollars aiiit 
picked up every night” 

“ Is that your foe for arresting qie?” 

“ Tliat’s what the murdered man’s sister 
promised to tho patrolman or police that 


catclied you, and I reckon she’ll be ns good 
as her word.” 

“Does she accuse mo of tho murder?” 

“Well, she does, most decidedly. She seen 
you do It.” 

“ Tliero Is no doubt of Wardlaw’s death ?” 

“ Not a mite. You shot him plumb through 
tho heart. You must ’a been putty close to 
him, for tho powder burnt his clo’es.” 

“And Miss Wardlaw is sure it was I who 
fired tlio pistol ?” 

“ I reckon she knows yon. She says she 
heard you and Wardlaw a-jawlii’, and come 
to tho parlor door jest as you fired tlie pistol. 
She was that scared she stopped right there 
and couldn’t speak. Then she saw you 
snatch some books off tho centre-table, and 
pile’em up on tho floor and set ’em afire, 
and then run out; and then she come to, 
and follered you and give the alarm. I was 
among the first that got to the house; and 
after the body was drug out I went with her 
to headquarters and heard her toll tlio whole 
story. I reckoned you’d sort o’ lay round 
thar to see what happened, and I got Jim 
Biles thar to watcli around witli mo for yon, 
and it turns out tliat I was rigid. I reckon 
you’ll have to puli hemp, young man, for we 
don’t do things like the old courts. Your 
money wont do you any good now—onless—” 
(there he lowered his voice to a whisper,' 
“ you can make it count before you’re locked 
up.” 

I made no reply. I was overwlielmed by 
the conviction that Bessie Wardlaw had 
proved treacherous, and tliat slio was dotor- 
niincd to sacrilico me to scrooii tlio rc.al mur¬ 
derer. If she chose to swear my life away 
I had no means of cstiablishing my innocence, 
except through tlio two men wlio had accost¬ 
ed me on the hill; but I liad iiiiaccoiiutably 
lost sight of them, and knew neither tiieir 
names, residence nor occupalion. I’orliaps 
they would come to my aid. Should tliey 
fall to do so, my case was hopeless. Would 
it not bo better to purcliase my lilierty from 
tliese patrolmen, and save myself by flight? 
While I thus cogitated, I saw my iiiikiiowii 
friends advancing to meet us. Tliey passed, 
on witliont stopiiing, but ns they did so, tlio 
one who had previously conversed with me, 
uttered in a significant tone the single word, 

“ To-morrow.” I comprehended its moan¬ 
ing, and tliencoforward, tliougli my heart 
was torn witli a variety of conflicting emo¬ 
tions, I felt that I was personally safe. 

“ We’re close to the armory, young niau,” 
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said the patrolman, Interrupting my tlionghtg, 
“ and if you’ve got any proposition to make, 
you’d better bo quick about it.” 

“I have nonejo make,”said I,disd.iinfully. 

“Wliat! aint you willin’ to come down 
witli a leetle o’ tliat ’ere kale-seed o’ yours 
to save yer precious nock from a hemp cra¬ 
vat? Seems to mo you could shell out right 
liberal, and have enough left to keep you 
comfortable. What d’ye s.ay?” 

“As I said before, I bavo no olTor to m!vke.” 

“ Then hang, and bo d^-d to you!” re¬ 

turned the patrolman, spitefully, tightening 
his grip on my arm, and, with the assistance 
of his comrade, thrusting mo up a flight of 
stairs. A door opened at his signal, and I 
was ratlior unceromoniously ushered into a 
room, wherein were congregated some dozen 
or more persons, ofTicers and guards of the 
vigil.anco committee, who subjected mo to a 
brief sorntiny, .asked me a few questions con¬ 
cerning my motive for tlio deeds which were 
evidently considered as good as proven 
against me, and tlien, having pincod a pair of- 
gyves upon my wrists, gave me in charge of 
two of tlicir number, wlio were charged to 
keep strict and constant watcli over me, and 
hold mo safely until called for. I was ac¬ 
cordingly conducted to anotiier apartment, 
where I was offered tiio clioicc of a dirty 
straw pallet, or a rickety cliair upon wliiclr 
to pass tlio brief remainder of tlie niglit. I 
cliose the cliair—my guards being similarly 
accommodated. I chanced to have a supply 
of cigam in my pocket, and, ligliting one 
with the assistance of one of my guards, I 
made myself as comfortable as my circum¬ 
stances would admit of. Sly guards proved 
to bo gentlemanly fellows, who neither asked 
1110 iinpertinent questions nor bored mo with 
affected sympathy. They conversed cheer¬ 
fully, but not boisterously, and were re.ady to 
pay me any little attention I required. So 
tlie hours of my captivity were not altogether 
iniserable. 

Early in the morning 1 was waited upon 
by a friend, who was one of the executive 
council of tlio vigilance committee. Ho 
cxliibitcd gcnuiiio emotion upon seeing me 
ill siicli a situation, but was greatly relieved 
when I assured him tliat I bad no doubt of 
cstablisbing my Innocence. My trial, he' in¬ 
formed me, could bo postponed for a few 
days if I wislied it; or, if prdferable. It could 
take place as soon as tlio coroner’s inquest, 
now about to sit, was over. I requested a 
speedy trial, 


Breakfast was brought to mo from a res¬ 
taurant, and, thougli I had but little appe¬ 
tite for tlio meal, I fortified myself with a 
cup of strong cofieo, and tlien calmly awaited 
the hour of trial. It came at l.ast; and in 
obedience to an order from “ .S3 Secretary,” 
I was conducted to tlie hall where the coni- 
raittco’s tribunal held its sittings. Tliree 
men, selected from .among tlio prominent 
residents of tlie city for tlieir probity and 
intelligence, conslilutcd tliis tribunal, whoso 
flat was superior to tlio laws. Tliey were 
attended by oflicers answering to tlioso usu¬ 
ally employed in lawful courts, anil their ap¬ 
pearance and proceedings were character¬ 
ized by judicial sternness and decorum. .V 
gentleman who filled the place of public 
prosecutor read tlie charges .against me—for 
I was to be tried on botli at once—and I was 
asked what 1 had to say to tlieni. 

“ Not guilty,” I responded, firmly. 

"Are you ready for trial ?” asked one of 
ray judges. 

“ I am,” was my answer. 

“ Have you secured counsel?” 

“ I have not.” 

A gentleman, whoiii I recognized as an 
cniincnt lawyer, but wlioso presence 1 had 
not before observed, liere arose and said: 

“At the requestof Mr. Brentford’s friends, 
I have consented to act as liis counsel on 
tills occasion, provided lie makes no ob¬ 
jection.” 

I signified my assent. 

“I will undertake his c.aso, tlien,” contin¬ 
ued he; “but in doing so, I feel it my duty 
to enter my solemn protest against tlio riglit 
of this tribunal to determine any man’s 
guilt or innocenee, and against tlie legality 
and justice of its proceedings generally.” 

“Let the protest bo recorded,” said the 
person wlio seemed to act as chief judge. 

“I have had no opportunity,” said my 
counsel, “ of consulting witli my client; but 
I believe I have been placeil in possession of 
ail tlie faels and eireiimstaiices necessary for 
me to know. If there is any point upon 
whicli I lack iiiforniation, it can bo supplied 
during tlio progress of the trial. We are 
ready to proceed.” 

Tlie prosecutor briefly opened his case, 
and called his princip.al witness. Miss Bessie 
Wardlaw. An officer opened the door of an 
aiitu-room, ami nsliercd lier into tlie pres¬ 
ence of the tribunal. She .advanced with a 
firm step to tlio witness stand, but slio was 
closely veiled, so that I could not catch a 
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glimpse of her features. At the same mo¬ 
ment, my counsel whispoveil to an ofllcer, 
who presently opened the main enlrauco 
door, and admitted two men whom I at once 
recognized as my friends of tlie previous 
ni'.dit. Tliey quietly seated tliomsolves at a 
distance from tire bar. 

“ Let tlio witness be sworn,” said tlic ciiiof 
judge. “It will be necessary for yon. Miss 
Wardlaw, to remove yonr veil.” 

Site complied, and took tlie oatli, but kept 
lier face turned towards tlie judge’s bcncli. 

“ Yon are a sister of Henry Wardlaw, wlio 
was murdered last niglit, are you not?” asked 
the prosecutor. 

“ I am,” slio responded, apparently with 
an effort. 

“Turn your face this way, madam, and 
confront the prisoner,” tliundored my 
counsel. 

Slie liesitated for an instant, then obeyed. 
Her face w.as deadly pale, and lier eyes glit¬ 
tered with a fierce cruel determination. For 
a single moment slio met my steady gaze, 
tlien averted lier eyes. Tlio examination 
proceeded, and, briefly, the subslanco of her 
testimony was tliis: 

Slie was tlio sister of tlie deceased, and 
kept house for lilin at Ills residence on Clay 
.Street. Tlie prisoner was a business partner 
of tlie deceased, and called frequently at tlie 
Iiousc, sometimes for a frieiKjly visit; had 
been on friendly terms wltli her brotlier and 
lierself; li.ad called last niglit, and. remained 
until a late liour. After witaess liad left tlio 
room for tlie purpo.so of retiring for the night, 
slieliad ho.ard loud and angry words between 
tlie prisoner and deceased, and returned to 
tbo drawing room witli tlio intention of paci¬ 
fying tlieni. As slie was about entering the 
door, wliicli stood .ajar, slio heard tlio report 
and saw tlio flasli of tlio pistol in the prison¬ 
er's hand, and saw her brother fall to the 
floor. So great was her horror that she was 
deprived for a time of the power of speech 
or motion. While In this state, she saw the 
prisoner take a number of books from the 
centre-table, pile them upon the floor, set 
fire to them, and rush from the house. Wit¬ 
ness then recovered her presence of mind 
sufliciently to hasten into the street and call 
for help, and afterwards went with a patrol- 
mail to give information of the crime, etc., 
etc. 

My counsel submitted her to a rigid cross- 
oxanilnation, but was unable to make her 
vary bor testimony In the slightest particu¬ 


lar. She positively denied having sent me a 
special Invitation by her brother’s man¬ 
servant to visit her on the previous night, 
and .also having accompanied me to tbo door 
upon my leaving. Not more than five min- 
iites elapsed between the firing of the fatal 
shot and the giving of the alarm. 

Mary Carnthers, the servant-girl, was then 
introduced,and corroborated the testimoriyof 
her mistress in many iniportant particulars, 
making the case .against me look very bl.ack 
indeed. Her testimony w.as an ingcnions 
iiiixturc of truth and falsehood, and she 
maintained it with undeviating steadfastness, 
in spite of all my counsel’s efforts to cntr.ap 
her. 

“ Tlio ladies may now retire,” said the 
chief judge, wlion the cross-examination w.as 
ended. “Does the counsel for the prisoner 
propose to introduce any evidence?” 

“Ido, sir,” replied iny counsel; "and I 
insist that the witnesses who have just been 
examined shall not retire. It is mportaut 
to our case that they remain while our wit¬ 
nesses are being examined.” 

“Let it be so, then,” said the judge; 
“ though I cannot see liow your client is to 
bo benefited by that, or indeed by anything 
else you may do for him. Call your witnesses 
for the defence.” 

“Lot Felix Bertrand take the stand,” said 
my counsel; and one of my two friends—the 
one who had been my interlocutor on tbo 
previous evening, came forward and took 
the oatli. , • 

The witness testified that he was born in 
Columbia, South America, his mother being 
a native of that State, and his father an 
American, or native of the United States. 
He had been but a feiy days in the city, 
liaving arrived from Mexico by the last steam¬ 
er from P.anama,which touched at Acapulco. 
Ho was acquainted with deceased only by 
sight, and slightly by reputation; the pris¬ 
oner he had met for the first time last even¬ 
ing, when, Iiavlng gone in seaych of liim, in 
company with his friend and fellow-traveller, 
Pietro Ledalmon, they saw him leave Ward- 
law’s house, followed him leisurely to the top 
of the lilll on Clay Street, entered Into con¬ 
versation with him, and remained with him 
there for fully twenty minutes before the 
alarm of fire was given. Then the witness, 
his friend and the prisoner descended the 
hill together, where they separated, and 
shortly after, the prisoner was arrested. 

" You tell a very pretty story,” said the 
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prosecutor, when tlio toHucss had ended. 
“ Now, Mr. Bertrand, hare tho goodness to 
tell the court what was yonr object in seek¬ 
ing the prisoner, Mr. Brentford, .at that lime 
of the night.” 

“ To warn and protect him,” replied tho 
witness. 

“'Against what or whom?” queried tho 
prosecutor. 

“Against that woman, Bessie Wardlaw,” 
replied Bertrand, in slow and emphatic 
tones, pointing iiis finger towards her men¬ 
acingly, as lie spoke, “ who' had resolved to 
destroy him and her incestuous hrotlier at 
the same time, that she might revel in tho 
wealth they had amassed.” 

“ My God, I am lost!” shrieked Miss Ward- 
law. And before any one could prevent her, 
she had drawn a stiletto from her girdle, and 
plunged it to tho liilt in her breast. Mary 
Cariithcrs fainted. A scone of excitement 
and confusion ensued. Wo gathered around 
the dying woman, who had fallen to tho 
floor. Bertrand raised her head, supported 
it upon his lap, and said to her; 

“ Speak before you die. Have I told tho 
truth?” 

“Yes; man, magicl.an, devil, or whatever 
you are, you have told the truth—curse you 1” 

Aud she died. 

Mary Caruthers, reviving, confessed that 
she had perjured herself at tlie instigation 
of her mistress, and pletided for mercy. 

As soon ns order was in some degree re¬ 
stored, my discharge from custody was or¬ 
dered, and I walked forth from the dread tri¬ 
bunal a freo but miserable man. 

A coroner’s inquest upon tho suicide’s 
body developed no now fact, e.xcept that Bes¬ 
sie Wardlaw was enciente, and, if the state¬ 
ment of JIary Caruthers could he relied upon, 
her brother was tho partner of her infamy. 
My luortification and agony were complete. 


III. 

For days I remained in my apartments, a 
prey to tho profoundcst melancholy. My 
love for the beautiful traitress, who had 
souglit to sacrifice me, as she had her broth¬ 
er, to her wicked selfishness, was completely 
cured; and in its stead revived my purer af¬ 
fection for Lizzie Dunbar, whom I had so 
shamefully sliglitod, and prob.ably lost forever 
through my folly and infatuation. Willingly 
would I have abased myself to seek her par¬ 


don and tho return of her favor which I had 
forfeited, had I not feared that she would 
despise me, and reject my renewed protesta¬ 
tions of love with the scorn 1 felt they de¬ 
served. I was too cowardly and too vain to 
risk the humiliation whicli my conscience 
assured mo I so richly merited. And so my 
days passed drearily away in passionate long¬ 
ings, and vain regrets, and impotent strug¬ 
gles with the weakness which was powerful 
enough to completely subdue mo. I would 
hiivo given all my earthly possessions for tho 
restoriatlon of my peace of mind; but that, 
alas! is a luxury which gold will not pur¬ 
chase. 

At length tho very excess of my misery 
caused it to react upon itself, and in sheer 
desperation I went forth to encounter tho 
world .again. For a time, at least, I would 
have occupation enough to divert my 
thoughts from tho morbid channel in which 
they had lately run. My wealth was em¬ 
barked in a variety of enterprises more or 
less hazardous, which had been under Ward- 
law’s man.agoment, as I had deferred in near¬ 
ly everything to his superior sagacity, feeling 
confident that, notwithstanding his gener¬ 
ally lax ideas of commercial integrity. Ins 
friendship for mo would cause him to deal 
truly and honorably with me. I now re¬ 
solved to realize my capital as speedily .as I 
conveniently c'onid, and returning to my 
Kastern home, endeavor to win b.ack the love 
I had so wantonly discarded. “ Money,” I 
thought to myself, “will heal all injuries— 
even broken hearts.” 

Wardlaw bad no surviving relative in tho 
city; tho functions of tho civil autlioritics 
wore suspended during tlio rule of the vigi¬ 
lance committee, and so completely was tho 
public mind absorbed in the over fresh ex¬ 
citement attending that great popular move¬ 
ment, that the Wardlaw tragedy w.as speedily 
forgotten, and so long as I remained inactive 
no steps were taken to administer upon his 
estate. By tho time I was prepared to .act, 
however, tho civil courts had resumed their 
authority; tho public administrator was pre¬ 
pared to exercise his prerogative; and at my 
suggestion ho readily undertook tho settle¬ 
ment of an estate which gave such abundant 
promise of rich fees-my duty and interest 
being to assist him with such information as 
I possessed or could procure. Having ob¬ 
tained tho necessary orders of court, we en¬ 
tered upon the business with the gravity and 
deliberation befitting Its imi>ortauoo. 
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The only records of our transactions had 
been in Wardlaw’s custody. We were un¬ 
able after tlie most diligent search, to find 
any trace of them. I had recourse to niy 
private memoranda, which, scanty and im¬ 
perfect as they were, enabled me, witli tlie 
aid of a naturally good memory, to prepare 
what I believed to be a tolerably correct 
schedule of our joint Investments; hut what 
was my consternation at finding, upon Inves¬ 
tigation, that Wardlaw had, some days pre¬ 
vious to Ills death, realized upon all of them, 
and there was nothing whatever to show 
what he had done with tlie funds. Ills for¬ 
mer confidential clerk, armed with convey¬ 
ances duly signed and witnessed upon the 
very day of Wardlaw’s death, had succeeded 
to his regular mercantile business, in which 
I had no interest; but ho professed utter ig- 
iioraneo of the deceased’s private transac¬ 
tions, and the only ciiliglitcnmcut he could 
give 113 was a more suspicion, whicli might 
bo well or ill-foiimled, that Wardlaw Iiad for 
some time been iiiaking large private ship- 
iiieiits of treasure to European ports. To be 
brief, Wardiaw’s immense estate dwindled 
down to tlie lot upon which his house had 
stood, while all my wealth, with the excep¬ 
tion of four or five thousand dollars in bank 
to my private account, had vaiiislied iuto 
iiuthingucss like the airy creations of a 
dream. 

I bore this new inisfortiino with more sto¬ 
icism tliaii 1 liad deemed myself capable of. 
'file worst part of it was the discovery of 
treachery in him wliom I had regarded as my 
dearest friend; but the pain and disappoint¬ 
ment I felt were partially neutralized by 
other cinotioiis, so that the ciniuilation of 
my disasters seemed to afford me relief rath¬ 
er than otherwise. I was aroused to the 
necessity of exertion, and plans for the res- 
tor.ation of my fortune filled my mind 
to the exclusion of other cares. Had 
I squandered it in riotous dissipation, I 
slioiild probably have sunk nerveless and 
purposeless into despair and poverty; but its 
loss tliroiigh perfidy only stimulated me to 
fresh endeavors. I determined to return to 
the mines, and by assiduous industry and 
careful inaiiagement, lay the foundation of 
aiiotlicr fortune. 

Felix liertrand and Pietro Ledaimon had 
disappeared at the conclusion of my trial be¬ 
fore tlie tiibiiiial of the vigilance commit¬ 
tee, and I had not been able to either tee or 
hear of them again. But one day, wlien I 


had nearly completed my preparations for 
returning to tlie interior, tliey surprised mo 
witli a visit. I was very glad to see them, 
for I liad not before had an opportunity of 
thanking tliem for their generous and time¬ 
ly Interference in my behalf. 

“ We but did our duty,” said Bertrand, 
“ and want no tliaiiks. Whoever is under 
Jlandevillo’s protection is entitled to- our 
services.” 

“ I am none the less obliged to you,” I re¬ 
plied; “ and if there is any manticr in which 
I can repay the obligation, I beg that you 
will command ino without reserve.” 

“ Wo are assured of that. Our object is 
not, however, to claim reward for past favors, 
hut to serve you further. Wo act under or¬ 
ders from Mandevillo, who is now in the city 
of Mexico on business important to us. He 
desires us to say to you, that lie should have 
warned you of the misfortunes awaiting you 
in time to have enabled you to .avoid them, 
but tliat the experience through which you 
have just passed was necessary for you, and 
was furthermore, a part of your predestined 
fate with which he had no power to inter¬ 
fere. He now sends to you, tlirough us, cer¬ 
tain directions which it will be your interest 
to follow implicitly. In the first place, write 
immediately to Lizzie Dunbar, telling her the 
triitli; she will accept your contrition, and 
pardon your offence. Then you will place 
yourself under the guidance of Senor Ledal- 
nion here, who will conduct you to tlie spot 
where new fortune awaits you. Ho will 
wait upon you to-morrow at tills hour.” 

Without waiting for asselit to their propo¬ 
sitions, they took their leave. 1 felt some 
inclination to resent the autlioritiitivc man¬ 
ner ill which tliey assumed to direct my 
movements and actions, but, after all, 1 felt 
constrained by a power superior to my will 
to yield to them. I wrote the letter to Liz¬ 
zie Dunbar, which but for MandervUle’s 
prompting I should not have had the cour¬ 
age to write; made my preparations; pur¬ 
chased a supply of mining tools, camp equi¬ 
page and provisions, to which I added, at the 
suggestion of Ledaimon, a quantity of brass 
ornaments, trinkets, beads, etc., and on the 
following day took passage with my guide on 
the little steamer Jack Hayes, for Sacramen¬ 
to. There we procured riding and pack 
mules, and journeyed northward, following 
the course of the .Sacramento Hlver for tlirco 
days, at tlie end of which time we turned 
our course to the tiorth-c,tstward, along a 
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branch of tho river, until wo lialteil in a 
narrow valley at a pretty liigli elevation 
among tho foothills of tlio Sierra Nevada. 
This valley was walled in on cither side by 
precipitous roclis crowneil witli forests of 
pine; live-oak, sycamore and cottonwood 
trees dotted it liore and tliore; tlio stream 
wliieli flowed tliroiigli it, untinged as yet 
by wasliiugs from tlie placers, was beauti¬ 
fully limpid, and tlio wigwams of a consid¬ 
erable Indian village lined its banks. Wo 
w'ere speedily surrounded by a numlier of 
the lialf-naked inli.abitants, who seemed to 
regard us with a mi.xtnre of curiosity, awe 
and resentment; but wlien I.edaimon ad¬ 
dressed tlicm in their own language, tliey at 
once evinced pleasure and frleudsliip, and 
clieerfully assisted us in preparing our camp, 
and caring for onr animals. 

On tlio following morning Ledaimon con¬ 
ducted mo to tlio gorge at tiie licad of the 
valley, where the stream entered it, and, 
pointing out a deep ravine partly fllled with 
huge quartz boulders, cutting tlie stream at 
a sharp angle, said: 

" Here is tlie scene of your operations. 
These Indians will perforin all necessary la¬ 
bor—you will only have to feed and superin¬ 
tend tliem. Tliere is no richer spot in Cali¬ 
fornia than tills. See 1” 

He drew from its sheath a long knife, or 
dagger, wliich lie habitually carried, tlirust 
its point into tlie dirt between two rocks, and 
after digging for a few moments, brought 
fortli several nuggets, one of wliich was as 
large as a lien’s egg, wliile tlie otliers were 
of diflerent sizes, tho smallest being as big 
as an ordinary pea,* I liad never before seen 
sucli a “ prospect,” eitlier in manner or rlcli- 
iiess, and expressed my astonishment ac¬ 
cordingly. 

“0, that is nothing!” said Ledaimon. 

“ Tlioro are larger nuggets and richer crevi¬ 
ces liere, as yon will presently find. Lose 
no time in sotting your Indians to work, as 
tlie country is rapidly filling up, and prospect¬ 
ing parties will soon penetrate to tlie re¬ 
motest recesses of tlio foothills where gold is 
likely to be found. Choose two or three of 
the most intelligent Indians—there are some' 
hero who Iiave lived wltli the missionaries 
below, and understand packing and tlio care 
of mules and cattle—and make an early trip 
to tlio valley for a supply of beeves, flour, 
tobacco and such other articles as yon may 
need for yourself and your people, who will 
serve you faltlifully so long as you feed tiiem 


well and furnisli tlicm with trinkets and 
bright-colored cloths for tliclr personal adorn¬ 
ment. I must now leave you, as my pres¬ 
ence is required elsewliere; but wlienever 
you are in need of assistance, be assured 
that one of us will bo near you.” 

Wo returned to our camp, wliero ho col¬ 
lected tho Indians and made a speech to 
tliein, wlilcli was received witli great appar¬ 
ent satisfaction. I then, at his siiggestloii, 
distributed some provisions and tiio trinkets 
I had brought, afior wliieli, tliroiigli tlio me¬ 
dium of tlie Spaiilsli-spoaking Indians wliom 
ho designated, I perfected arrangenients for 
working tlie ravine. Tlieso matters satis¬ 
factorily adjusted, Ledaimon mounted his 
mule and took ids departure. 

My Indians of botli sexes who were strong 
enougli for the task, labored witli alacrity 
and cheerfulness, and tlio treasures of the 
ravine flowed in upon me in a steady golden 
stream. I took care to supply them witli an 
abundance of provisions, and from time to 
time made tliem presents of blankets, clotli- 
ing and ornaments, so that, wliilb euricliing 
mo by tlielr toil, tliey felt a constant sense of 
obligation to and dependence upon me. 

A little more tlian two months liad elapsed, 
and, according to my computation, it was 
time for me to receive a letter in reply to 
tlio one I liad written to Lizzie Dunbar. 
To obtain it, it was necessary for mo to go to 
Sacramento, and I resolved to transport 
thither tlio bulk of the treasure I liad amassed 
for deposit in some safe bank, and to piir- 
chase some supplies I stood in need oL I 
therefore took witli mo my entire mule train, 
ill charge’of my trusty arrieros. 

About noon on tlie second day of our jour¬ 
ney, wo encamped by a pleasant spring in a 
grassy dale, for dinner and rest. Haring 
turned out our mules, and partaken of tho 
food which we liad brought witli us already 
prepared, wo lay down lazily upon tlie grass, 
and, ns we liad arisen very early that morn¬ 
ing and were somewhat fatigued, we were 
soon asleep. Suddenly, however, we awoke, 
to And ourselves in the power of a party of 
armed men, two of whom appeared to be 
Americans and five Mexicans. Tliey coolly 
informed us tliat we wore prisoners, but tliat 
if we gave up peaceably our dust and otlier 
v.alu.ables, they would spare our lives; other¬ 
wise they would kill us at once. Kesistanco 
was useless, and we submitted. Wliile some 
of tho rascals stood guard over us witli pre¬ 
sented pistols, tho others began to overhaul 
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our packs, and quickly, to their great Joy and 
my despair, found my treasure packs. Their 
further proceedings were interrupted by the 
appearance of a new actor on the Scene, evi¬ 
dently one having authority over the brig¬ 
ands. His face seemed familiar to me; for 
In form, features and complexion he bore a 
strikiiig ’ resemblance to Maudevills, Bcr- 
trand'and Iiedaimbn; but I perceived that 
he was neither of these, nor any one else 
whom I had ever seen before. 

“ Leave those goods and retire at once,” 
said he, in a commanding tone to the ban¬ 
dits. “You have made a mistake; tills is 
one of our friends.” 

The fellows who had dlsCotjercd the treas¬ 
ure pointed to it, and murmured. 

“ What 1” said he; “ do you value that pal¬ 
try stuff more than friendship? and ddro 
you hesitate when I command? Begone, 
Instantly, or by the bright sun above us he 
that lingers shall die I” 

They hastily departed; and the stranger, 
advancing with dignified courtesy, accosted 
me: 

“Senor Brentford, I am truly sorry that 
you have for a moment been annoyed by 
those brutes. Our brotherhood Is obliged to 
use such tools, and it is sometimes impossi¬ 
ble to prevent them from committing blun¬ 
ders. Your w.ay henceforward Is clear—I, 
Pablo Satana, have said It. Farewell.” In 
an instant ho was gone from my sight. 

We rc.ulied Sacramento without further 
adventure. I found awaiting mo there the 
coveted letter from Lizzie Dunbar, and its 
purport was such as I had hoped. She freely 
forgave my error, and, forbearing to upbraid 
me with it, received me again into her favor. 
My joy, was, however clouded with anxiety 
by the Information that she with her famlly- 
was about to journey across the plains to 
California. I knew something of the diffi- 
cnltlcs and dangers to be encountered on 
the route, and I decided to go out and meet 
the Dunbars with such aid .and supplies ns I 
thought they would be likely to require be¬ 
fore their journey was ended. I carefully 
computed the time; and, finding that, even 
should they start at the earliest possible day, 

I bad still three months to work at my dig¬ 
gings, I returned thither and devoted my¬ 
self to them with increased assiduity and 
proportionate success. 

Before the time arrived when I should go 
fortli to meet my betrotlied, prospecting par¬ 
ties had penetrated to my little valley, and 


had staked off all the availablo ground, ex¬ 
cept the inconsiderable claim to which I was 
limited, i hnd,however, colleotcd thocream 
of the diggings, and was well content to sell 
my claim for the handsome price whicli was 
readily given me fur it. I h.ad Wealth enough. 
If properly husbanded, for all my future 
wants; but I was not Inclined to retire from 
active life, wliile all my faculties were yet 
fresh and vigorous; so I invested it in such 
a manner that while It would bo perfectly 
secure, its management would afford mo all 
the employment I could wish. Haviugdono 
this, I made the necessary preparations, and 
set out for the plains. I employed six trusty 
men to accompany me, and took with mo a 
train of 'mules laden with such articles of 
necessity and luxury as I thought would bo 
welcome to tlio wayworn travellers. 

I met the first of the immigration two 
days’ journey east of the Sierra Nevada; but 
I did not hear of the Dunbars until I had 
reached the Sink of the Humboldt. They 
had been unfortunate, having lost nearly all 
their tenin.s, and were now moving slowly, 
on that account. They were travelling al¬ 
most alone, the families in whose company 
they had set out having been compelled to 
leave them behind. I hastened onward .as 
rapidly as I could, and at length found those 
I was In quest of struggling painfidly along, 
their solitary wagon drawn by a single yoke 
of oxen, so weak and thin that they seemed 
hardly cap.able of supporting their own 
weight, while the family—fortunately all 
alive and well—were trudging along on foot 
in melancholy procession nver the burning 
sands beneath tlie blazing sun. Our meet¬ 
ing was a joyful one to them, and no less so 
tome; though I forbear to dwell upon the 
ecstatic moment wlien I again clasped my 
beloved in my arms, and vowed tliat bence- 
forth itought but de.ath should separate us. 
We called a halt at the first camping-ground, 
arid.Va't-once commenced preparations for 
tr.aiiVforring the entire party and the rem¬ 
nant 'of their worldly effects to my mule 
train, wliicii was ample for tlicir accommo¬ 
dation. 

It required some little time to prepare 
packs, and improvise s.addles upon which to 
mount the Dunbars, and we found it neces¬ 
sary to lie over an entire day for that pur¬ 
pose. Wliile busily engaged in this occupa¬ 
tion, we accidentally observed some objects 
creeping stealtliiiy towards ns under tlic par¬ 
tial cover of tiie hills; and on closer scrutiny 
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wa discovered them to bo Indians—apparent- 
ip a numerous parly, and evidently from 
their manner, bent on mischief. The place 
at which wo were lying was nearly thirty 
miles distant from another watering-place in 
eitlier direction. Tlie parties who had 
camped with us the previous night had been 
gone some hours; no other teams would ar¬ 
rive before nightfall. -The Indians had dis¬ 
covered through their scouts, who wore con- 
slanlly prowling near the road, our isolated 
situation, and were coming to attack us. 
In addition to my party, there were Mr. 
Dunbar atid his two grown-up sons well- 
armed and full of w.ailikp spirit. Into the 
wagon, which had been emptied of its lading, 
we stowed Mrs. Dunbar, Lizzie and the 
younger children, formed a hasty barricade 
of our packs and apparqjos, and put our 
arms and ammunition in readiness. We had 
baroiy completed these preparations, when 
tile savages, willi demoniac whoops and yells, 
pouted over the hills and assailed us with a 
storm of bullets and arrows, which, how¬ 
ever, did.no exceulioii, as wo wore well-pro¬ 
tected behind our hastily-formed defences. 
Our return volley was more efleotive, and 
caused them to retreat out of the range of 
our rifles; hut they soon returned and re¬ 
newed the attack, aiming tlieir shots with 
such precision that two of my men who care¬ 
lessly exposed thoiuselvcs wore hit —one mor¬ 
tally, and the other so seriously as to disable 
him. Encouraged by this result, the enemy, 
with frightful yells, rushed upon us to over¬ 
whelm us by force of uuinbers; but our re¬ 
volvers now became available, and wo used 
them with such fatal clfeot that the savages 
were again driven back. Again they re¬ 
in rned to the chiirgo with more desperate 
fury than before, and, notwithstanding the 
wiirinth of their reception, they pressed for- 
waril with such obstinacy that it seemed as 
if we must bo overpowered by them, when 
we heard a distant shout, and, looking to¬ 
wards the quarter whence it came, saw a 
group of horsemen approaching at full speed. 
Kor an iiistvit the Indiatnspaused; but their 
blood was up, and with frightful howls they 
renewed the contest, and had gained a little 
gi'Oiuid, wiicn the Iiorsoinoii burst in among 
them, and, with a few volleys from their re¬ 
volvers stretclied a number of them upoK 
tile earth, and put tlio others to flight. At 
our deliverers rode towards ns at the close 
of the fight, I was astonished to see at their 
head—MaudcvlUol 


“Just in time, you see, Brentford,” said 
he, as he returned my warm salutation. 
" Jfow, let us look to the wounded, and first, 
let us open that w.agou.” 

Wo undid tho fastenings of the wagon, 
cover, and assisted tho women and children 
to alight. An arrow was sticking deeply in 
Lizzie’s shoulder, and the bosom of her dress 
was dyed with tier blood; but, though pale, 
sho made no complaint. 

“Attend to tliose poor men first,” said she, 
as I received her in iny arras. 

“She Is right,” said Mamlevlllc. “She 
will hear it bravely. Tliat poor fellow is 
dying—bring liim some water; nothing else 
will do him any good now. Tho otiier will 
blood to death If not immediately attended 
to. Get 1110 some bandages.” 

In a few Jnliiiites ho liad stopped tho flow 
of blood and bound up tho wound of the in¬ 
jured mail with the readiness and skill of a 
practised surgeon. Then ho turned his at¬ 
tention to Lizzie, wlio li.ad patiently reclined 
in her motlior’s lap until her turn came, 
Tho arrow remained in the wound, ho hav¬ 
ing forbidden any attempt to draw it forth. 

“ Now take her firmly in your arms, Brent¬ 
ford,” said he; “and Miss Dunbar, summon 
all your courage. Those flint arrow-heads 
are diflicidt to extract, and some cutting 
will bo necessary; but it will soon bo over, 
and tlie operation will not require repetition." 

He tore away licr dress from around the 
wound, into wliicli be inserted a keen slen¬ 
der blade, and cut slightly on either side of 
the sliaft. Tlieii, producing a pair of long 
delicate forceps, he Introduced them care¬ 
fully by passing them down upon the Shalt 
until they grasped tlie Iiead of tho arrow, 
when, holding them firmly, and drawing 
.them steadily out, he soon extracted the 
weapon eiuiio as it had entered. lie then 
dressed the wound, complimetitiiig Lizzie, 
who liad borne tlie operation heroically, upon 
her coolness and comage. 

“ I wonder. Miss Dunbar,” said ho, “ that 
you did not participate in the fight. Few 
men have more nerve Ihnu you have shown.” 

“Ah,”sho replied, “I have only nerve to 
stifer—men have nerve to do!" 

Mandevilic and his comiiaiiioiis dined with 
us, tlieu left us, riding northward. 

IV. 

SosiB months had passed—months of the 
purest happiness to me, for I had married 
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Lizzie Dunbar immediately after our aiTival 
ill California, and my aQairs were as inosper- 
oils as I could wisli. My business was of 
siicli a nature that I was rarely required to 
be absent from her side; and so much joy 
dill I find in her sweet conipaiiionship that 
1 had no inclination to seek otlier comppny. 
it was not, tlierefore, with feelings of unal¬ 
loyed pleasure that I received tlie following; 

“Dear Brentfobd,—I desire you to 
iiicct mo in San Franeisco on Monday next. 
I will be at the Orescent City Hotel on San- 
some Street. Mandevii.i.e.” 

Aside from my dislike to leaving my wife 
for several days, as I must to comply with 
■Mandeville’s request, I had a secret and in¬ 
explicable repugiianee to doing so. Never- 
theless, I regarded tile note as a mandate to 
bo obeyed, and acted accordingly. 

He was waiting for me at the hotel lie liad 
indicated, and, on ray presenting myself, im¬ 
mediately withdrew me with him to a private 
cliambcr. 

“ Our brotherhood will assemble to-niglit,” 
said lie, “ and you must unite with it, no less 
for your own advantage tliaii ours. You 
Iiave already proved our power, and your 
name is indelibly recorded upon our crimson 
scroll as a friend who is to be assisted in 
peril at wliatover hazard or cost. Tiio time 
lias come when it is fitting that you should, 
alliliato more closely wltli us, and I believe 
you will not hesitate to do so, wiien I .assure 
you that your accession to our order is a 
matter of very great moment to me, as well 
as of importance to yourself. You will not 
object?” 

“ I do not know. I liave but a vague and 
unsatisfactory idea of tlio objects of your 
order, to wliicli, or, perliaps, more properly 
speaking, to yourself, wliom I conceive to bo 


its cliief, I am exceedingly grateful for many 
good oflices. Once I sliould have joined you 
wltliout question. Now every step I take 
involves aiiotlier, and for the sake of that 
otlier’s peace and Iiappiuess, I must be 
cniiglitencd ns to tlie cliaracter and pur¬ 
poses of your order before I agree to unite 
myself witli it.” 

“ That cannot bo, until you liave beceme, 
body and soul, one of us. You must con¬ 
tinue to trust me, as you have hitherto 
done.” 

“ I am willing to trust you as I liave hitli- 
erto done, witli my life or my property; but 
my soul I will give into the keeping of Him 
wlio made it.” 

“ Bah I liow fastidious you are! Tlie most 
conscientious persons at times are those wlio 
appear at other times to be wholly unscru¬ 
pulous. Now, I could compel you to accede 
to my request in tills matter, but it is a fun¬ 
damental law of our order that only those 
shall be admitted to its membership wlio en¬ 
ter it voluntarily. This raucli, liowever, 1 
ask of you: that you ncconipany me to tlie 
assembly tills evening for confirmation. If 
at any time during the ceremony you shall 
see cause to wltlidraw, you will be at perfect 
liberty to do so, and no obligation sliall be 
binding upon you except sucli as you take 
knowingly and voluntarily.” 

“ To that I will agree.” 

“ Then meet me here at half-past eight 
o’clock.” 

“ I will.” 

He was prompt at tlie liour, and I passed 
througli tire ordeal witli firmness and credit. 
But of tliat matter I do not wisli to speak. 
From tliat niglit I never saw Mamleville 
.again. Tlie last I lieard of lilm lie w.as in 
Mexico flglitlng for a republic against tlie 
empire. 
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MAHDTS BOAKDER. 

BY LOUISE DTJPEB. 


“I BECKON you’d like at tbe bidder 
Hall’s,” said the depot master, in answer 
to our inquiries for a boarding-place, as we 
stood on the platform of the romantic Utile 
station at Wilmot. “ There was some city 
folks there last year, and they said her 
table beat the. hotel table all holler, and 
she don’t ask nigh so much for her ’com- 
modations, neither, as the hotel folks does. 
There’s two Kiss Halls in the same house, 
and they both takes boarders. One has 
one side of the house, and the other one 
has t’other. There aint no communication 
between them, Fil bet, though, for the old 
lady and Handy, that’s her daughter-in- 
law, don’t hitch bosses at all. Either of 
’em ’ud do well enough by you, I s’pose, 
hut if I was in your place, I think I should 
a leetJe rather try the widder, for her 
tongue isn’t so sharp as Handy’s, and her 
cookin’s full as good, I guess. Think you’d 
like at the widderis, anyway. It’s an aw¬ 
ful sightly place, and that’s what you city 
folks are generally after. I’ve got some 
folks at my house now that do nothing but 
stare at the mountains till they’re all out 
of countenance I” 

“Let’s go to the Highland House, and 
have no more trouble about it, Lou,” said 
Ered, in an impatient jzndertone. “ These 
New Hampshire farmhouses are not the 
bowers of bliss that you imagine them to 
be. They have no blinds, but green paper 
curtains to give a dim religious light, and 
keep oat the flies and the air, and tbe car¬ 
petless floors are scrubbed until they are 
so thin that there Is always danger ol step¬ 
ping through them into a family of young 
miceT’ 

He sounded the word mice in a high key 
of triumph, thinking that he had conquered 
me, and it was -needless to say mice, as 
mice are my especial horror. 

“ Fred,” said I, utterly ignoring his rash 
statements, and determined to have my 
own way for once, “I have an impression 
t^t the Widder Hall’s is the very place I 
have dreamed of, and I am going to take a 
view of the premises, at any rate.” • 

I suppose I must submit,” said 
he, with a groan; “ but if you wish to ‘ en¬ 


tertain the tag end of your life with quiet 
hours,’ my advice is to go to the hotel. Ig¬ 
norant young souls must be taught by ex¬ 
perience, however, and I am willing to be¬ 
come a martyr for your sake.” 

So we sought the Widow Hall’s without 
any further delay, mounted in a creaking 
old express wagon, which was furnished 
by the accommodating depot master, and 
driven by his daughter, a young woman 
with a pair of very black eyes and a freck¬ 
led nose, who was even more talkative 
than her father had been. The animal 
under her charge was mnch more sensitive 
to “whoa’.” than “getnpP’ but she used 
her whip as briskly as she did her tongue, 
and by this means we were enabled to 
reach our destination by noon, though the 
way seemed endless, 

. “ I shouldn’t wonder if Hirs Hall opened 
her heart, and giv US’ a few of her June 
apples, to pay for recommendin’ her house 
to you,” she remarked, meditatively. “ I 
reckon she aint got no boarders yet! Some 
folks from New York went up there the 
other day, but Handy was at the gate, and 
she grabbed ’em before they had time to 
wink. As cute as Miss Hall is, she’s no 
match' for Mandy. They say she stands 
out by the front gate all the whole endur¬ 
ing time, so’s to fasten on to everybody 
that comes along, and keep her motherin- 
law from gittin’ ’em F* 

“ Indeed P’ exclaimed Fred, in a tone of 
terror, “ Is she dangerous ?” 

“Wall, no, not imless you get her dan¬ 
der up ’bout something,” said the maiden, 
reassuringly. “You’ll like Kiss Hall, I 
know. She’s real lively, and a firstrate 
manager. She’ll give you good vittles, and 
a plenty of ’em. To he sure, she’s kinder 
close, but she wont starve anybody. She’s 
got a good bit of property, and no thanks 
to her husb^d, either. He had beautiful 
learnin’, but he was a poor stick for busi¬ 
ness. She was awful proud of him, though, 
for he used to write verses, obituaries 
’bout everybody that died. He used to 
write other kind of verses, too, spinetizoes, 
and they was printed in the PineviUe 
paper. I tell mother it’s a pity he couldn’t 
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a lived tmtil some of onr family died, he’d 
a writ such a long string ’bout ns, for if I 
do say it, our folks is the smartest folks in 
these parts. My Uncle Ethan’s the minis¬ 
ter over to Lebanon.” 

And with her whip suspended in air, 
she turned to see what effect this bit of 
information would have on her hearers. 

“ There’s Mr. Hall’s grave, now,” she 
continued, in a tone of awe, pointing to a 
small white monument like an old-fash¬ 
ioned sugar-loaf, which arose from a tangle 
of buttercups and daisies in a dreary en¬ 
closure by the roadside. “Miss Hail 
turned all her turkeys, and a good part of 
her stocking yam, last year, to buy that 
moniment for him.” 

“ What dill she do with her turkeys and 
her stocking yam?” I asked, thinking my 
ears must have deceived me. 

“ Why, turned ’em, turned into money, 
of course! Wc country folks has to txu-n 
most all our stufi every year, to get our 
clothes and things, and that moniment cost 
a heap. I s’pose such a scholar as he was 
deserves a moniment, hut I reckon he 
don’t feel any grander under it than Na¬ 
than Fales does under his wooden slab in 
the next lot.” 

“* O mighty Cesar I dost thon He so low ? 

Are all thy oonqueats, glories, triumphs, spoils, 

Shrunk to this little measure?”’ 

repeated Fred, in a highly tragic tone, 
with his gaze fastened on the monument. 

Our driver dropped her whip, and regard- 
edihim with mingled curiosity and amaze¬ 
ment; then turning, she examined me 
critically from head to foot. An enlight¬ 
ened, delighted look danced in her eyes. 

“Say,” she exclaimed, in an excited 
tone, and with a new deference in her 
manner, “ don’t you two b’long to the cir¬ 
cus company that’s cornin’ to town next 
week ?” 

Fred unhesitatingly assured her that we 
did, and introduced himself with grave 

dignity as Monsieur -, the renowned 

snake swallower; and I was obliged to ex¬ 
plain that my brother sometimes went 
widely astray from the path of truth, and 
that he was doing so in this instance. 

Fred is not yet through college, and his 
ridiculous pranks are always getting me 
into trouble. 

“ What induced you to imagine that we 
Were circus performers?” 1 asked, trying 
to choke back my laughter. 


“ Why, he talks just like that feiier they 
calls the clown does, and I thought your 
dress looked kind o’ fancy.” And she 
flashed a defiant glance at me, that said, 
“ You can’t fool me. I know you are cir¬ 
cus folks T’ 

Here Fred roared with laughter, and I 
began to fear that my short blue mountain 
suit, with its rows of steel buttons, did look 
rather fancy, though it was what everybody 
wore at Mt. Desert, where we had been so¬ 
journing for a week or two. 

To my great relief, just at this point, 
our journey was announced to be at an 
end, and we turned into a green elm- 
fringed lane, which led to the Widow 
Hali’s door. The foliage was so thick that 
the house was still invisible, though we 
knew by the pleasant farmyard bustle 
which greeted our ears, that we were close 
upon it. A flock of gray turkeys passed us 
in grave procession, a hospitable cropple- 
crowned rooster mounted the fence and 
crowed us a lusty welcome, a little sparrow 
sat on the spray over his nest, so near, 
almost, that I could have stolen him into 
my keeping, and warbled us a sweet 
greeting. There was an odor of mint and 
sweetbriar in the air, and soon the pictu¬ 
resque red-roofed old mansion loomed up 
before us, with its frontyard full of pop¬ 
pies, and larkspur, and ladies’ delights, 
and rustling lilac bushes. At its back was 
a breeze-twisted old orchard, in its face the 
bright river and the dark hills, on one side 
an upland pasture, dotted with shimmer¬ 
ing silver-birches and scented with fern, 
on the other an infinite stretch of meadows, 
through which wandered the green lane to 
the white winding road. 

I lingered for a moment on my wagon 
perch, and took a delighted survey of every¬ 
thing, while Fred, with a ceremonious po¬ 
liteness which seemed to puzzle, almost 
offend her, assisted our energetic driver in 
making her horse secure to a moss-covered 
post. Presently an angular, sharp-featured 
young woman made her appearance from 
around the comer of the house. 

“Do, Maudy,” said the depot master’s 
daughter, with careless condescension. “ I 
s’pose Miss Hall’s to home, and we can 
walk right in, as the door’s open,” turning 
to me, who stood expectant in the gateway. 

“Were you lookin’ for a boardiu’-place ?” 
smd Mandy, with a bland smile, but plac¬ 
ing herself before us in a position which 
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said, “ Stir until I say so, if you dare.*^ 
“ Pve got some splendid rooms, and if you 
will just step round this way, Fll show ’em 
to you. My part of the house is a good 
deal sightlier than this.’’ 

“Iior, DOW,” said the depot master’s 
daughter, saving us the necessity of speak* 
ing, and proving herself equal to the situ¬ 
ation, “notknowin* about you and your 
splendid ’commodatlons, they’ve set their 
heart on trying it a while with the widder. 
I tell ’em I don’t know how they’ll like, 
hut they’re bound to see for themselves.” 
And she tamed to us with a droll smile. 

With a bravery which astonished me, I 
pushed past Handy’s threatening figure, 
and Fred followed my example with a 
drooping air entirely foreign to himself. 
She looked as if she were about to place 
violent hands on us, but contented herself 
with a parting thrust, which seemed to be 
particularly directed to me, as her eyes 
were fixed on me as she spoke. 

“Well,” she said, “I hope you’ll like 
solertude, and you’ll git it there. Nobody 
but the minister, an’ now and then a bum¬ 
ble-bee, ever darkens that door, nor*!! be 
likely to ihls summer. I’ve got folks in 
my part, a rifth young man, han’some as a 
picter, too, but mind ye, none of my board¬ 
ers is ’lowed in t’other side of the house T’ 
And with this crushing statement, she re¬ 
tired in triumph. 

Mrs. Hall was a shrewd, but kindly-look¬ 
ing elderly woman, who beamed upon us 
cordially, and invited us into the best 
parlor. 

“ In sooth, I know not why I am so sad,” 
said Fred, in a doleful undertone, as we 
entered that sepulchral apartment, which 
was dark and dismal as a tomb. Bvery 
slippery haircloth chair was draped with a 
white tidy, the windows were darkened by 
green paper window curtains, and the walls 
were covered with photographs of persons 
who must have been in the last stages of 
consuzhption when they submitted to the 
painful task of sitting for the artist. A 
huge model of Bunker Hill Honument 
built of seaeheiis occupied one comer, a 
BtuSed eagle, with its wings spread as if 
for flight, occupied another, and the ann- 
chair of the late obituarian, with a heavy 
funereal fold of black crape tied from arm 
to arm, stood cheerfully in another. 
Whether this sombre bar was only to keep 
any unhallowed body from desecrating the 


sacred seat of the departed, or was a token 
of the chair’s grief at his absence as well, 

I could not determine. The whole room 
seemed to be consecrated to mourning and 
patriotism, and I was not anxious to re¬ 
main in it very long, 

“My chambers is as pleasant rooms as 
you’ll find anywhere in the country,” re¬ 
marked Mrs, Hall, seeming to perceive its 
chilling effect upon our spirits, “ and so, in 
fact, is all my rooms but this. This don’t 
hev much sun, you see, and bein’ shut up 
most of the time, it gets kind of damp and 
gloomy. Would you like to look over the 
house ?” 

And we found that she spoke truly. The 
wide old hall was full of breeze and sun¬ 
shine, and the chambers were airy, and 
cool, and delightful, with their white dra¬ 
peries, their plump inviting beds, their 
quaint, comfortable, old-fashioned furni¬ 
ture, and laige lavender-scented closets. 
Then their many windows on every side 
looked out on the fairest picture I had ever 
gazed upon. Fred expressed his approval 
in a perfect string of absurd quotations, at 
which the old lady looked as much alarmed 
and amazed as the depot master’s daughter 
had done. 

“ There’s good trout fishing in the neigh 
horhood, and if you like the place, X sup¬ 
pose we may as well stay here, after all,” 
he remarked, after a little silence. 

And watching the route of the capricious 
little river, one scallop of whose silver skirt 
was looped up with the daisies to a green 
bank beneath the window where I S'-ood, I 
said, “ Yes, let us sUy, by all means.” 

The widow received our decision with 
evident pleasure, and the depot master’s 
daughter, who promised to see that our' 
baggage was sent up immediately, bade us 
a cordial good-by, and asked us to “ step 
in ” whenever we came to the village. 

Dinner was served at once, in a cool 
room decked with asparagus boughs, and it 
was a dinner fit to set before the king, with 
its well-cooked meats, its fresh crisp vege¬ 
tables, and the dessert of wild strawberries 
and cream. The chickens came and peeped 
in at us through the open door while we 
ate, and the tinkle of the cowbell aud 'the 
murmur of the river made pleasant music 
for us. We were delighted with every-, 
thing, and I triumphantly observed th^ 
there was the faintest sugg^tion of 
mice in the freshly-paluted floor. 
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The afternoon was spent in unpaeking 
and arranging our rooms, and after tea 
Fred Trent in search of a boat, that we 
might take a moonlight sail on the river. 

“ Ton can sit in the window,” said he, 
“ and when you see me land on that great 
rock, comedown. There’sno way to fasten 
a boat there, and I don’t care to take the 
trouble to pull it up on shore.” 

And in obedience to his commands I 
made myself ready, and sat down by the 
window to await his appearance. 

It was a still dark night, full of sweet 
meadow odors. The moon bad not yet 
risen, and the stars glimmered faintly 
through a veil of mist. The grass in the 
garden below was jewelled by fireflies, and 
a will-o’-the-wisp, with his glimmering 
lantern, went dancing along by the river. 
Presently a prolonged whistle smote the 
air, and I espied Fred’s tall dark figure 
beckoning to me from the rock. 

“ What a wonder that he did not call, so 
that all the echoes in the neighborhood 
would he repeating my name,”. I thought, 
as,l hastened down the bank. He seemed 
to be in an unusually silent mood, helping 
me into the. boat without speaking a word, 
strangely thoughtful, too, arranging my 
seat with the nicest care, and placing an 
old boat-cloak under my feet, for fear of 
dampness, , I forgot in my surprise even to 
murmur. “ thank you,” and we sailed si¬ 
lently doTvn the river. We slid between 
wooded banka, through wide level mead¬ 
ows, and dark hills, and the shadow of 
purple woodlands, then a little village 
blinked in our faces with its cluster of 
lights, and just a faint silver eilge of the 
moon tipped the wooded hill at its back. . 

“How lovely!” I exclaimed, breaking 
the silence for the first time. “Let us 
Wiuthere fora moment, Fred; the scene 
is too pretty to sail away from.” 

Fred, or the shadow beside me, whom I 
had fondly supposed to be Fred, turned 
with.a great start, and looked into my face 
with a bewildered stare. 

I was just ready to leap out of the boat, 
in my fear and and amazement, for the 
face which was looking into mine, and 
which I could see quite distinctly now in 
the moonlight, was as unlike the dark 
sharp-featured one of my brother as could 
well be imagined. It was a l^e face, but 
as delicately rounded as lha#of a woman. 
The mouth "was hidden by a tawny mus¬ 


tache, and the eyes, which were set under 
a pair of straight dark brows, were as blue 
as those of a painted cherub. I was thor¬ 
oughly bewildered, thoroughly frightened. 
I thought of the enchanted river in the 
old fairy-book from whose waters no one 
ever returned the same. The gray-haired 
old king who made its voyage was changed 
into a jolly young hunter. The beggar 
maid sailed back to her friends a jewelled 
princess, and by its magic the mild-eyed, 
discontented prince was transformed into 
a cruel bloodthirsty bandit. Was this 
such a river, and had the spell fallen al¬ 
ready upon Fred, or was I only the victim 
of one of his practical jokes ? 

“ Who are you?” I demanded in a tone 
shrill, tragical, severe. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said, after 
a moment’s hesitation. “ We have only 
made a mistake. I see through it all now. 
Tou are the young lady who boards at the 
Widow Hali’s, are you not?” 

I was by no means sure of my own identity 
just then, but recklessly nodded in the 
affirmative. 

“And I am the young man who boards 
in the other side of the house; Frank 
Herman, at your service,” he said, 
laughing. 

Then he went on to explain that be had 
made an appointment to go rowing with a 
lady friend; that she had said, “ when you 
are ready, whistle, and I’ll come to you, 
my lad;” and as I appeared in answer to 
his signal, and was of the same height and 
size of the lady in question, no doubt had 
arisen in his mind but that all was right. 
He thought it probable that I had made an 
appointment of the same kind with my 
brother. I wondered how he happened to 
know that Fred was my brother, as he met 
him at the boathouse a short time before. 
He was very sorry that I should suffer any 
annoyance, but the darkness alone was to 
be blamed for the blunder. 

I assured him that I had made an ap¬ 
pointment of the same kind with my broth¬ 
er, and my mistake was like his own, that 
he was of the same height of my fraternal 
relative, and wore the same kind of a hat 
crushed down over his forehead. .1 always 
objected to that hat, and I objected to it 
now more than ever. 

He laughed at this, and it struck me for 
the first time that there Tvas something 
funny in our situation, and I joined him. 
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He had turned the boat, and we were 
speeding swiftly homeward; but after our 
little burst of mirth had subsided, we were 
almost as silent as before. I felt that there 
was a greater degree of leserve between us 
than was natural under the circumstances. 
He was strictly courteous, but not at all 
inclined to be talkative, and if I made any 
remark, he listened to me with an air of 
surprise. 

“ I suppose yon do not intend to remain 
in Wilmot long?” he said, for the sake of 
saying something, it seemed. 

“ Why yes, I hope to stay here all sum¬ 
mer. It’s deiightf:<l, 1 think, and I am so 
tired of fashitmable crowded watering- 
places,” I replied. 

“Indeed! but your—^your—party will 
leave after the performance is over, will 
they not?” 

I did not come with a party; only my 
brother is with me. Is the performance to 
be such a fine affair?” said I, thinking 
that he referred to the masquerade which 
was to take place at the hotel sometime in 
the nest week, and wondering why he 
should call it a performance. 

We sailed out of the woods just at that 
moment, and the meadows were so lovely 
in the moonlight, with their clusters of 
sUver-mantled elms, and long hill-cast 
shadows, that if he replied, I did not hear 
him. I was not very favorably impressed 
by the young gentleman’s manner, and 
though he might be “rich, and han’some 
as a picter,” was not in despair that Han¬ 
dy’s boarders were not “ ’lowed in the 
other side of the house.” 

When we reached the rock, from which 
we started we found Fred there, somewhat 
anxious over my mysterious disappearance, 
but inclined to make merry over it when 
he found that 1 was safe. 

“ily whistle also drew a nymph from 
some secluded shade,” said he, “ but she 
disappeared as suddenly as she came when 
she heard my voice. I should have been 
silent, and made believe that I was Fr^k, 
if I had known how matters stood.” 

Mr. Herman laughed soniewhat stiffly, 
mid 1 escaped into the house as quickly as 
jK>ssible, having had enough of rowing for 
one night. 

“ What do you think of =Mr. Frank Her¬ 
man ?” I asked Fred the next morning. , 

“ O, he’s no end of a prig,” said he, de¬ 
cisively. “I saw him at the boathouse 


last night, gazing at the sunset with the 
most benignant approval. Wasn’t struck 
by his appearance, but thought I’d scrape 
acquaintance with him for the sake of the 
pretty girl who belongs to his party; I saw 
her on the piazza yesterday, but my gentler 
man didn’t condescend, he turned the cold 
shoulder, decidedly. Some Gentian musi¬ 
cian, I suppose,” in a tone of contempt. 

•* I don’t like him very well, but there’s 
something remarkably frank and fascinat¬ 
ing in his smile,” I said, musingly. 

“ * Se was not fair to outward view, 

He wa& not nice to see, 

Hia ]OTeUDe.-81 never knew 
Until be smUed on me,’ ” 

quoted Fred, as he lazily lighted his cigar. 

“ Why, yes, I think he is nice to see, he 
-is certainly handsome,” 

“ Handsome I” he exclaimed, contemptu 
ously; ** he looks like a figure in a pack of 
cards, with his long light hair and his 
square shoulders. The moonlight be¬ 
witched your eyes, Lou. Hear what my 
glance has just fallen uponf’ and he read 
aloud from the sensational novel which he 
held in his hand. 

“ Many a tender flower of romance has 
dropped from the rude hand of a mistake. 
Beware, my sister, beware. Let not tby 
fancy follow^ihe ptince?’ 

. “Miss GilberfiisI wish you’d be kind 
enough to , 9 tppiU)X 0 .tbe parlor a mimt and 
see if ibe;stitch in my yellow lamp-mat’s 
like the toilet set you’re makin’,” said Mrs. 
Hall, tapping at my door. 

The old lady seemed to he greatly inter¬ 
ested in worsted-work, and was anxious to 
imitate some that I had beeu dreaming over 
the evening before. I hastened to comply 
with her request, and while we were com¬ 
paring stitches.and examining tidies. Clary, 
Mrs. Hall’s giggling little maid of all work, 
with a look of awe in her round eyes, ush¬ 
ered in the Rev. Mr. Perkins, the miulster of 
the parish. He appeared with, a face that 
predicted a funeral, and bowed with pom¬ 
pous solemmty, and when introduced to me 
the solemnity deepened to se verity. I won¬ 
dered what , there was in my appearance 
that impressed him so unfavorably, for I 
flattered myself that my demeanor was both 
modest and becoming. Seating himself in 
an armchair, iie.^ed his eyes on that sub¬ 
lime picture which represents the ecstatic 
meeting of WasUingtou and Lincoln in the 
clouds, aud after an Interval of awful silence 
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cleared his throat and spoke in this wise: 

“ I did not recognize your countenance 
at our blessed prayer-meeting last Wednes¬ 
day night, Mrs. Hail.” 

“ No,I didn’t feel very smart,so I thought 
I’d stay at home,” said the oid lady, curtly. 

The reverend gentleman sighed, never 
moving his gaze from Washington’s well- 
starched shirt-frills. 

“And Clary,” he continued, his words 
falling slowly, measurably, like the drip 
of a cold rain from winter eaves. “ I am 
deeply pained, Mrs. Hall, to mark Clary’s 
falling efi from grace—deeply pained that 
she should avail herself of none of these 
blessed gospel privileges.” And he sighed 
more deeply than ever. 

“ Clary, she aint much concerned in her 
mind, she’s young and rather giddy,” re¬ 
marked Mrs. Hall, who did not droop in the 
least, under this battery of sighs. 

“ But, Mrs. Hail, is it not your duty as a 
professor, to warn her against the end to 
come, to try and gather her into the fold, 
like a sheep that has gone astray. Induce 
her to forsake her giddy companions, and 
come where she may listen to the thrilling 
voice of the gospel. The barreiiest fig-tree 
may be brought to life by the continual 
droppings of the sanctuary. However, I 
did not come here to-day, to speak of this, 
but on a matter which seems to me to be of 
like importance. Mrs. Hall, I fear that the 
smile of the Holy Spirit does not rest on 
this household,” with an annibiJating 
glance at me, as if I were the cloud which 
that smile could not penetrate. “ I would 
like to speak to you in private, if yon 
please,” 

Mrs. Hall began to look alarmed, and I 
made my exit with all possible speed. 

Coming down stairs a half hour later, on 
my way to the woods, I found the reverend 
gentleman just taking his leave in the 
doorway. 

“ Well, Mrs. Hall, I’ve done roy dooty, as 
a minister of the gospel, I can do no more.” 

“No, you can’t, that’s true,” said she. In 
a tone of considerable asperity. “ She’s a 
lady, and she reads her Bible, too, and as 
for him, he’s as polite and fine-spoken a 
youth as I ever see, a Utile queer sometimes, 
but nothin’ out of the way about him.” 

I bowed to him, politely, as I passed out, 
but he only groaned in answer to my salu¬ 
tation, and followed me with dreadful eyes. 

When I related the story to Fred, I 


thought he seemed more amused than was 
consistent, for he laughed all day long. 
He knew who the doubtful people referred 
to were, even then, but I hadn’t the most 
distant idea. 

That afternoon I wandered away into the 
fields alone, with my sketching-book and 
an old copy of Jean Paul. The nnmown 
grass was waving lazily in the languid air, 
the sails were folded on the river, great 
purple butterflies were floating about in 
the sultry mist. 

It was too warm to work, I felt too lazy 
even to read; but with my book open in my 
lap, Isettled myself cosily under the boughs 
of an old oak tree, and let my thoughts 
wander at their own sweet will. I think I 
must have fallen asleep at last, for the sky 
was bright, only for the rosy mist that 
gathers about the hills ou hot summer days, 
when I last looked upj and now I was sud¬ 
denly startled by the low ominous rumble 
of thunder, and found to my consternation 
that the opposite mountains were hidden 
by clouds as black as night, and there was 
every prospect of an immediate storm. I 
rose to my feet with an exclamation of 
alarm, for I was fully two miles from home, 
or indeed any other place of shelter that I 
knew of. There was a quick rustling in 
the grass beside me, and to my surprise 
there stood Mandy’s “haiisum young gen¬ 
tleman,” smiling that wonderful smile of 
his in spite of our perilous situation. And 
it was perilous indeed j I never saw such 
terribly vivid lightning as was beginning to 
flash almost incessantly from the clouds; it 
made me dizzy aud blind. 

“ I think you must have been dreaming, 
as well as I, Miss Gilbert,” he said, in his 
cool undisturbed tone. “Isaw you here 
sometime ago, aud when I was suddenly 
wakened by the thunder I came te look for 
you, fearing for your safety under this tree. 
If you will hasten, I think we may reach an 
old logging camp which I discovered in the 
woods yesterday, before the rain begins to 
fall. It is only a few steps from here.” 

1 thanked him, and picking up my hooks 
followed him with hasty steps along the 
narrow hazel-bordered path. The air was 
suSocating, Uie birds uttered little shrill 
notes of fear, and the cattle were lowing 
dismally in the neighboring meadows. 
There was an awesome stillness in the air, 
then great drops of rain began to fail, and 
the wind rose and shook the trees threat- 
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cningly. When we reached the camp we 
were panting and breathless, bat not much 
wet, and the storm was nothing then, In 
comparison to its fury afterward. 

“I hope the rain hasn’t spoiled yoor 
pretty dress, Miss Gilbert; it looks as if it 
were made out of one of the most delicate 
of the clouds,” said my protector, with a 
real anxiety in his look and tone. The ex¬ 
ertion he had just undei^oue seemed to 
have surprised him out of his stiffness. 

It was a pretty dress, though very simple, 
made of the thinnest and roost delicate of 
gray lawn, and the knot of scarlet poppies 
I gathered in the fields to wear at my throat 
was all it needed to relieve its colorless 
folds. I was always particular about my 
toilet under any circumstances. 

He seemed to have no idea that I might 
he frightened by the terrible tumult of the 
elements, though it was such a storm as I 
never witnessed before or since. It seemed 
as if the earth must be shaken to its very 
foundations by the crashing thunder, and 
the lightning made a sharp glittering line 
like a sword*blade. He was as cool and 
composed, himself, as if he were only listeu- 
ing to the gentlest of summer showers; and 
though 1 am usually timid in a severe thun¬ 
der-storm, I was strangely free from fear, 
then; indeed I was surprised at my own 
composure, but concluded that it was the 
contagion of my companiou’s coolness. 

“Do you read Jean Paul?” he asked, 
opening my book, and regarding me with 
that half-surprised half-curious gaze, which 
I had noticed before. 

“Tes, certainly,” I said; “I enjoy his 
quaint simplicity more than anything, and 
you, Mr. Herman, don’t you read Jean 
Paul?” 

“Yes,” he said, “he admired his writ¬ 
ings very much.” 

Then be began to tell me of his visit to 
the quaint old village where he was bom, 
of the little old house with the inscription 
over the door which told passers-by that 
there lived and wrote the great man. 

I had been there, too, and we compared 
experiences with great interest and amuse¬ 
ment, while every moment the storm was 
growing more severe, and daikness like 
that of night was creeping into the rude 
old camp. Then he suddenly seemed to 
remember himself, and resumed his old 
8tiff,6omewhat embarrassed manner. There 
was a long lull in the conversation, and 


looking up, I discovered his eyes fixed on 
me with that same puzzled, inquiring, half- 
surprised look. 

“ Mr. Herman,” said I, “ is there any¬ 
thing peculiar in my appearance; or why 
do you look at me so?” I spoke on the 
impulse of the moment; if I had waited to 
think, I should have kept silence. 

He colored like a girl, to the very roots 
of his blonde hair. “ I beg your pardon, 
I am very absent-minded,” he said, in a 
confused stammer. 

What a relief it was to see a little rift of 
light through the cloudsi The rain was 
falling in floods still, and the thunder 
rumbling and crushing, but there was a 
prospect of fair weather. Anyway, I would 
go home through it all, if it did not cease 
soon. Was there ever such an eccentric, 
such a disagreeable young man ? And yet, 
after all, there was something about him 
which fascinated me. His manner was 
certainly very strange. 

A rainbow arched itself over the dark 
sky, the birds began to chirp thankful little 
songs, and the sun came out and glittered 
like gold on the wet leaves. Our home¬ 
ward path was long and decidedly moist, 
but thanks to the delightful conversation 
of my eccentric companion, it did not seem 
long at all, and I was almost sorry when it 
came to an end. 

When we first set out I assumed a state¬ 
ly dignity, and replied to him only iu the 
coldest and briefest manner. I was vexed, 
and I determined to let Mr. Frank Herman 
know that I was not going to fall in with his 
moods so readily. But still he talked on, 
and there was an appealing look in his eyes 
when they met mine, which touched me iii 
spite of myself; so, before 1 was aware of 
it, I had forgotten my determination, and 
was chatting to him with all the freedom 
imaginable. We did not fall into merry 
little arguments over trivial things, as stran¬ 
gers usually do, but talked seriously and 
earnestly as old friends might have done. 
But at the widow’s gate the frank freedom 
of his manner vanished. I looked into his 
face with surprise, for he was quite pale, 
aud when I thanked him for his kindness 
in coming to my rescue in the peril of the 
storm, and bade him good-afternoon, he 
said never a word but took his leave with 
an abruptness which was anything but 
polite. 1 was both vexed and amused, and 
resolved to give him no opportonl^ to 
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serve me again. I would bow to him if I 
were obliged to meet Lira face to face, but 
I never would speak to him again, never, 

Fred laughed until he was almost breath¬ 
less, when 1 told him of his strange behav¬ 
iour, though I thought he would be indig¬ 
nant. 

That night Fred and I went rowing on 
the river, I was singing a fragment of 
Beethoven’s Adelaide, that song of songs 
which the fragrance and passion of the sum¬ 
mer night always suggests to me; but I 
had taken too high a pitch for my voice, 
and left it hopelessly where the “ nightin¬ 
gales keep fluting.” A voice singing out 
of some shadow beyond, caught the strain 
and bore it along to the end, with rare ten¬ 
derness and sweetness. 

“It’s that Herman?” said Fred, in an 
undertone. “A fine tenor. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he were a professional singer; 
looks like that.” 

“How absurd, Fred! I’m sure he looks 
like no such thing,” said I, with more 
warmth than the occasion required. 

“Why didn’t you keep on singing, Miss 
Gilbert?” said Mr, Herman, overtaking us 
in his light boat. “ I thought It was a pity 
that the remainder of the song should be 
lost, so I finished it for yoUf though—” 

Fred interrupted him with an exclama¬ 
tion about some shining fishes which he 
had just discovered in the water, and we 
ali leaned over to observe Uiem; so I was 
not obliged'to speak at all. Perhaps it 
would have been m*re polite if 1 had done 
BO, but 1 would not. 

“We’re going down to the cove to hear 
the band, it’s playing at the hotel to¬ 
night. Will you come?” said my brother, 
rather more civil than usual, because of 
my incivility. 

He beslLated, looking at me, but I kept 
my face resolutely in another direction, and 
Would not speak. Then he suddenly re¬ 
membered an engagement at the house. 
"We excbauged brief good-uigbis and he 
rowed away. 

Fred began to laugh with all his might 
as soon as lie was out of liearhig, but what 
he found that was so fun-provokhig in 
the gentleman’s appearance 1 could not 
imagine. 

Don’t you think it’s rather strange the 
fellow doesu’tcall, Lou?’’ said be, “He’s 
very much interested in you, certainly. If 
you are oat in the garden, he’s always sure 


to be at the window. If we go rowing he’s 
seized with a mania to go rowing, too, and 
this afternoon when you went out into the 
fields, he saw you go and followed you de¬ 
liberately, Pve no doubt, though he made 
his meeting you seem like accident.” 

I bade him keep silence, declaring that 
I would not listen to such talk, but I was 
thankful that the friendly darkness hid my 
face from him, for in spite of myself I was 
blushing frightfully. 

Two days went by, and we saw nothing 
more of Mandy’s boarder; but we heard 
croquet balls clicking sometimes at twi¬ 
light, and I caught a glimpse of a coquet¬ 
tish straw hat, from under whose brim a 
merry girlish voice was continually calling, 
Frank. For some reason or other, I felt a 
strange spite against the owner of that 
voice. Fred declared that she was the 
prettiest girl he ever saw, but I had only- 
caught a glimpse of a piquant nose and a 
pair of laughing gray eyes. 

On the morning that the circus came to 
town the country was all alive. As early 
as ten o’clock in the morning, the farm- 
wagons began to pour into the village, 
though there was to be no performance 
iiDiil the afternoon. The buxom country- 
belles came in their finest attire, and a 
general holiday air prevailed. Fred insist¬ 
ed on my going to the circus; it would be 
such fnn to see the people, he said, and as 
I had never witnessed such a. scene, I con¬ 
sented to go, at last. 

Clary was in a state of great excitement, 
and seemed to be very curious concerning 
the dress which I was to -wear on that 
important occasion. 

“ 1 should think you’d have to do your 
hair ill a more fancy way,” she. remarked, 
with the usual freedom of country 
servants. . ‘ ; 

It struck me at the moment that her 
interest was rather sirauge, but I forgot 
ail about it afterwards. 

I noticed that people looked at us very 
curiously along the way, and jixst before 
we reached the tent, I heard a familiar 
voice ejaculate, “there they are!” Turn¬ 
ing round, I espied the depot master’s 
daughter in amazing attire, who rushed 
forward to greet me with a most cordial 
handshake. Suddenly mysterious things 
began to grow clear to me; Fred’s unu¬ 
sually cxcitoble state of mind, his half- 
suppressed mirth were no longer so inex- 
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plicable. Neither "was the minister's 
private interview with. Mrs. Hail. 

“Let’s wait in this grove a while>” -said 
he; “the performance wont commence 
for some time, and it’s so close inside the 
tent. See, there’s the pretty girl who 
boards at Idlandy’s, and Herman, and the 
two other ladies and gentlemen.” 

Don’t let them see ns,” said I, sitting 
down under a large tree, and pulling Fred 
down beside me. 

“ We would not have missed coming for 
anything,” said the young lady of Fred’s 
admiration, in answer to a question from a 
new-comer. “Do you know what a star 
the company boasts in the person of a 
young lady performer? A young lady who 
reads the classics, and sings Beethoven’s 
music in the most enchanting manner. 
Frank will tell you about ber, he—” 

I did not care to hear any more, and 
rising suddenly, with a great deal of bustle, 
seized Fred’s arm m draw him away from 
the place. As I did so, I found myself 
face to face with. Mr. Hetman. He actu¬ 
ally turned pale when he saw me, as if 1 
had been a ghost. I was vexed, indignant, 
mortified. I could scarcely wait to have a 
little private interview with my scapegrace 
brother who seemed to enjoy the situation 
immensely, notwithstanding the dreadful 
looks which I gave him. 

Mr. Herman bowed with the utmost 
politeness; I bowed with the utmost digni¬ 
ty. Feed burst into aloud laugh/ 

“Why, Lou Gilbert, is it you?” ex¬ 
claimed the voice of Fred’s young lady, in 
a tone of bewilderment. 

I turned and looked ber fairly in the 
face for the first time, and recognized my 
roommate, my dearest friend at Madame 
Dupre’s school, Marie Lasell. Forgetting, 
everything in the delight of seeing her, I 
allowed Fred to escape, and was only 
awakened to the tememhrance of him and 
his ill-doings by hearing his and Mr. Her¬ 
man’s laugh in a prolonged duet, one 
voice as .merry; and boyish' as the other. 
Marie and I had been explaining experi¬ 
ences siuce.we parted, in the mostenthn- 
siastic manner lamenting that through 
some careless mistake we had lost si^t of 


each other for so long, and declaring that 
we would never do so again—^but now my 
tongue was stopped. I grew stiff and em¬ 
barrassed. Marie caught the contagion of 
my embarrassment. 

Mr. Herman and Fred were reading tho 
circus-bills. 

“Fd no idea the name of the clown 
who, with bis famous sister, was creating 
such a sensation, was Gilbert,” said Fred, 
holding on to his sides with laughter; 
“ but when I saw that everybody did me 
the honor to take me for that merry gen¬ 
tleman, I saw no use in making an 
explanation.” 

“Fred,” said I, sternly, “what did you 
tell the depot master’s daughter?” 

“Lou, it can’t he you, who was supposed 
to be the classical circus performerT’ said 
Marie, breathlessly, “Cousin Frank said 
the other night he thought there must be 
some mistake about it.” 

I introduced her to my brother, who was 
not slow in making her aware of the state 
of the case. Marie was always full of 
pi-anks herself, and the two got along 
famously together. 

Mr, Herman came over and stood by 
me. His smile was as pleasant as ever, 
but t was not ready to forgive him for 
believing, me to belong to a circus com¬ 
pany. 1 wonder why X did not recognize 
his name before, for while we were at 
school Marie talked of nothing but the 
perfections of Cousin Frank Herman. 

Long before the summer was over, how¬ 
ever, I had forgiven him entirely, and 
before we left the Widow Hall’s I was the 
promised wife of Mandy’s gentleman 
boarder. Fred had met his fate, too, and 
I was relieved of a great care, for the 
amiable and obliging Marie bad agreed to 
take him off my hands, pranks kiid all. 
Mandy’s boai^ers were not “’lowed in 
t’other side of the house,” but love is 
always sure to go where’tisn’t “’lowed,”' 
and X am'happy to say that ; our little 
romance was the means of uniting the 
family, and Mrs. Hall and Mandy have 
concluded to keep house and take boarders 
together in the future, which will save a 
good deal of trouble. 
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CHAPTEB L 

A SNOWSrOBM. 

At.t. night, and all day, and all night 
again it stormed, and on the second morn¬ 
ing, although the trind had subsided, the 
snow was still falling, falling, falling. It 
fell upon the already almost hurled stone 
walls and fences, on the dark branches and 
twigs of oak and birch, on the overburdened 
boughs of eveigreens, on the swaying beck¬ 
oning elms that surrounded the village 
green; on the root of the post-office, and 
the shoemaker’s shop, and the schoolhouse; 
on the black loose shingles, that hardly 
covered the roof under which the Con¬ 
nellys found shelter, and on the slated 
roof that spread its comfortable expanse 
over the almost stately residence of the 
Greshams, where lived the widow of Ad¬ 
miral Gresham. In the summer her sons 
and daughters came with their families to 
visit her, and the great rooms in the house 
and the gronnds about it grew alive and 
jubilant with the merry voices of children. 
For this winter of which I write, beside 
the housekeeper and requisite corps of ser¬ 
vants, she had with her her youngest 
and only unmarried son. Doctor Edward 
GreEiham, and a grandchild, Daisy Brandon, 


who was to remain with her during the 
absence of her parents in Europe. 

The first day of the storm Daisy managed 
to amuse herself very well, hut the second 
morning, after she had fed Trott, Uncle 
Edward’s bright-faced Scotch terrier (and 
this was by.no means a short operation, 
for the poor thing was obliged to speak or 
roll over for everything he received), and 
thrown some crumbs out of the window to 
the snowbirds, and tied a new ribbon round 
the kitten's neck, and sent the dolis to 
school, all but the naughty one, which was 
shut up in the cioset, she had come to an 
end of her amusements, and didn’t know 
what to do. So she rolled herself up in a 
little ball on the sofa, and began playing 
with a long string of beads, slipping them 
slowly one by one through her fingers, and 
counting them. It was very still, the thick 
snow wavered before the window, and 
Daisy fell fast asleep and dreamed a pleas¬ 
ant dream, that papa and mamma had 
come home and were kissing her, and woke 
to find Trott licking her face, and Uncle 
Edward pulling her ear, and O joy I the 
storm cleared away, and the sun doing his 
very best to look in upon her through a 
thick veil of clouds. 

Toward the close of the afternoon, while 
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Daisy and the kitten trere having a good 
romp, there came a ring at the doorbell. 
All excitement and curiosity to see who 
had eome, Daisy ran into the library, feel¬ 
ing sure that, whoever it was, would be 
shown in there. She was not disappointed; 
in a few minutes Margaret Connelly en¬ 
tered the room, or I might have said floated 
into the room, so easily graceful were her 
movements. Her figure was erect, her 
head gracefully posed on her slender white 
neck, and, despite the bundle which she 
carried, and her dress, which was poor 
even to shabbiness, there was about her 
an air of unmistakable high-breeding. Her 
face was pale, and the thin lips wore a 
half-grieved expression, but an impatient 
fire burnt in the blue eyes, rendered unnat¬ 
urally large by the dark circles about them. 
She seemed fatigued, and sank .wearily 
into a chair. 

Daisy, after the maimer of children, en¬ 
deavored to attract her attention. Margaret 
watched her movements with an amused 
smile, seeing which, Daisy took courage 
and ventured upon a remark. 

“ Grandmamma will • be here in a min¬ 
ute,’' she said. 

“So this is your kitty, is Itf” asked 
Margaret “ What is its name 

“Patty,” 

Margaret laughed. 

“ That is a fuimy name,” she said. 

“Tes,” answered Daisy; “she is named 
for the cook, because she fotmd her out in 
the bam one day.” 

“ So her name is Patty, and yours is —” 

“Daisy, Daisy Brandon.” 

Margaret’s lips contracted with a sudden 
expression of pain, and her eyes overflowed 
with tears. Daisy had been her father’s 
pet name for her, and this was the first 
time she had heard it since his death. In 
an instant Daisy grew sober. 

“What is the matter?” she asked; 
“what makes you cry?” And, with a 
quick warm impulse, she threw her arms 
around Margaret’s neck and kissed her 
tenderly. 

neither Margaret nor Daisy was aware 
that in the recess at the further end of the 
room sat Doctor Gresham, a silent but 
interested spectator of the little scene. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Gresham rustled 
into the room, a trig little figure, wearing 
the thickest of black silk and the finest of 
lace. She seemed surprised to see Marga¬ 


ret, and scolded her a little, pleasantly, for 
coming out in such walking. 

“ I was in no hurry for the work, chUd,” 
she said. “I shall not let you have any 
more, if you don’t take better care of 
yourself.” 

Then she bustled out of the room with 
the package of work. After an absence of 
some length she returned, and said to 
Margaret: 

“I shall let Patrick take you home. I 
have put a bimdle for your mother in the 
sleigh, and it is waiting for you now.” - . 
• • . • • • • • 

That night, after the maid had put Daisy 
to bed, Mrs. Gresham, as was her habit, 
went in to her little room to bid her good¬ 
night. When she had given her a final 
tuck up and kiss, and was about leaving 
the room, Daisy suddenly called her back. 

“ Come here, grandma, please.” 

“Well, what Is it, darling?” 

“I want to ask you,” said Daisy, turning 
uneasily in her bed, “I want to ask you— 
do yon know—do you think that God takes 
care of everybody?” 

“Certainly,” sMd Mrs. Gresham, sur¬ 
prised. “Why do you ask? Haven’t you 
always been taught that he did ?” 

“Tes,” said Daisy; “I know that he 
takes care of yon, and of me, and of papa, 
and mamma, and Uncle Edward, hut some¬ 
how—I don’t know, but it seems as if he 
didn’t take care of—of the one that was 
here this afternoon.” 

“Why, child, what do yon mean?” said 
Mrs. Gresham. 

“ I thought he took good care,” answered 
Daisy; “but Margaret was tired when she 
came in, and sorry, I know, for there were 
tears in her eyes. I thought perhaps God 
didn’t think about her, and I wanted to in¬ 
quire of you if I couldn’t ask him to when 
I asked him for papa and mamma.” 

“My dear little girl,” Mrs. Gresham said, 
“ God necer forgets. He loves ns all with 
an infinite tender love, and he cares for us 
always; but if you like to pray for Marga¬ 
ret when you pray for papa and mamiha, it 
is very weli for you to do so.”, 

Daisy gave a sigh of relief. 

“I am glad he takes care of her,” she 
said, “ for I love her dearly.” 
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CHAPTER IL 
mabgajsbt’s eoue. 

The hoose in wMch the Connellys lived 
was thin and cheaply hnllt. It had been 
used for two or three seasons as a summer 
residence, after which it had been aban¬ 
doned to the mercy of tenants. It was 
surrounded by extensive grounds, through 
which wound a broad avenue, bordered on 
either edge by young elms and older maples. 
A line of Norway spruce, closely set above 
the bank wall on the street, completely hid 
the house, which stood in a gentle hollow 
somewhatbelowthelevel of theroad. The 
frequent groups of eveigreens on the lawn 
gave in winter an especially sombre aspect 
to the place. Now their gloom seemed to 
have lost itself in the white burden of snow, 
beneath which they bent their beautiful 
fanlike branches so gracefully. 

The sun was setting, and his pale rays 
touched ever so lightly the whiteness of 
the landscape, as Patrick urged the strong 
roan horse through the huge drifts that 
crossed the avenue. hDirgaret listened to 
the light wind that rattled the branches of 
the elms, and looked at the pure pale gold 
of the western sky, and there came to her 
a sensation of some happiness yet to come. 
NTargaret’s sister Eatri^, a* child of ten 
years, met her at the door. 

Gretta,” she said, “we thought you 
never would come! Where have you 
been?” 

“Hare’s yer boondle, misb,” said Pat¬ 
rick, handing Htfoigaret a large parcel tied 
up in brown paper. 

Margaret took it from him, ran lightly 
up the stairs, and entered the sitting-room, 
a small apartment, hut wearing that inde¬ 
scribable attractive expression, which peo¬ 
ple of cultivation and taste invaritfbly give 
to their surroundings. Margaret placed 
the package upon the little work-table, 
beside which her mother was sitting. 

“It’s immense and heavy; it will last 
you for weeks, mamma,” she said. 

Mrs. Connelly, as she rose to examine 
the package, displayed a tall graceful 
figure, and a face whose beauty had been 
softened arid enhanced rather than injured 
by the sufiering of the last year. She un¬ 
tied the parcel, and umollcd a quantity of 
thick cloth; it was a coat for Daisy. Then 
there was a square wooden box; she opened 
it, and found within—not what she had 


expected to see, some delicate fabric to be 
made up—but a cleai: shaking mould of 
wine jelly. Katrina clapped her hands 
when she saw it. 

“It’s like what we used to have! 0 
mamma, isn’t it nice?’ she said. 

“Mrs. Gresham has sent it for you, 
mamma?’ cried hfeigaret, in surprise; and 
on a sudden she burst into tears, and half 
laughing, half crying, she said, “It *3 
dreadful to be treated as if you really were 
a hiunan being; I can endure anything 
better than kindness, I think.” 

Then she amused them with an account 
of Ddsy and her kitten. By'this time 
^trina had set the table for tea, or rather 
for supper, for cold water was all they had 
to drink, and bread without butter to eat. 
Entrina nibbled discontentedly at her crust. 

“If I only could have some milk,” she 
said, with a sigh. 

Margaret looked at her in a troubled vray. 
The face, that should have been round and 
full, was thin and wan, and the gray eyes, 
that should have been bright and clear, 
looked dull and careworn. Margaret took 
her purse from her pocket, opened it, and 
counted the contents, hesitated a moment, 
then closed and replaced it. No, she could 
not ^are even the five cents tliat a pint of 
milk would cost. 


James Connelly was an Irish gentleman, 
the son of an Honorable. His small inher¬ 
ited property had been quite sufficient for 
his bachelor necessities, but when it one 
day happened that he fell in love and mar¬ 
ried, he found his income by no means 
adequate to sustain his position at home. 
He therefore took his young wife to the 
continent, where for several years they led 
a pleasant roving life, spending their sum¬ 
mers at some fVench or German watering- 
place, and their winters in some obscure 
town, where the excuses of comfortable, 
even luxurious, living were comparatively 
small. By-and-by, when they came to 
l^ve two children, they found this mode 
of life less desirable. 

Mr. Connelly had often spoken jestingly 
of emigraUng to America; he now began to 
think of it more seriously, and at length it 
became a settled purpose, carried into exe¬ 
cution as soon as the somewhat reluctantly 
given consent of his wife could be obtained. 
They selected New York for their place of 
residence. 
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Mr. Connelly engaged in specnlations 
whicli, for a time, were wonderfully snc- 
cessful. He hoped, in the course of ten 
years, to amass a sufficient fortune to enable 
him to retnm to the pleasant life of the 
old world; meantime, he gave to his chil¬ 
dren the best facilities for education afford¬ 
ed by the new. 

But there came a time when fortune, 
that bad smiled so brightly upon bis &zst 
years in Hew York, changed its smile for 
frowns; one calamity in business foilowed 
rapidly upon another, until at length, 
utterly worn out by Ids unceasing and 
rigorous efforts to stem or turn the tide, 
Mr, Connelly grew ill and died. Ikom the 
wreck of his fortune a paltry fifteen hun¬ 
dred dollars was saved to his family. 

When Mrs. Coimelly and her daughters 
came to realize the hard fact that they were 
dependent upon their own exertions for 
their daily bread, Margaret had said, 
brightly: 

‘‘I must teach music, mamma. Papa 
paid SteSanoni five dollars a lesson for me. 
Of coarse I should not get that at first, not 
until I have a reputation, you know; but I 
ought to get a dollar, at least, and I could 
easily give twenty-five lessons a week. We 
could live upon that, couldn’twe,mamma?” 

Inexperienced in mattem of business as 
she herself was, Mrs. Connelly could not 
repress a smile at her daughter’s eager 
enthusiasm. 

“But, my dear, where could yon find so 
many pupils?” 

Margaret looked blank, but presently she 
brightened. 

“Icould advertise,” she said. 

It is not, however, my piupose to dotitil 
the numberless disappointments that Mar¬ 
garet encountered before she at length de¬ 
cided to answer an advertisement, picked 
from the “Wants” column of a daily 
paper, for a teacher, to take charge of the 
musical department in an academy at 
Greshamville. 

After some weeks of correspondence and- 
waiting, she received permission to under¬ 
take the duties of the position for three 
months upon trial, and, accordingly, the 
family had located themselves in their 
three rooms in Greshamville. Margaret 
received barely three hundred dollars a 
ydar for her services in the school; she 
had, however, several private pupils, and 
her mother added something to their in¬ 


come by the use of her needle. But their 
means of subsistence could hardly be con¬ 
sidered large, and there was good reason 
for Margaret to snap the clasp of her porte- 
monnaie and return it to her pocket. 

The next morning, either because the 
Walk through the heavy snow had been too 
fatiguing, or she had taken cold, or for 
some other cause or causes, Margaret found 
herself too ill to rise. She was feverish, 
and her whole body seemed filled with 
pains. Eatrina was despatched for Doctor 
Gresham, but it grew quite late in the af¬ 
ternoon before he found the half hour in 
which to answer the summons. Seating 
himself by the bedside, he studied Maiga- 
retis fever-fiushed face, and counted her 
pulse with a deliberate ^et that, of itself, 
seemed to allay her restlessness. 

“Not a severe case, rnadam,” he smd, 
addressing Mrs. Cormelly. “lam afraid I 
shall hardly be able to keep her for a 
patient longer than a week.” 

“A week?’ exclaimed Margareti in dis¬ 
may. “Whatwill become of my teaching?” 

“Ton must let me take charge of that. 
Ton have never heard of my musical capa¬ 
bilities, I am afraid,” Doctor Gresham said, 
laughingly, and added: “Come now, don’t 
let your considerationformyvanity prevent 
your confessing that the noise of my fame 
has never reached your ears.” 

“ I confess,” said Margaret, with a smile. 

“ Let me furnish testimonials.” 

He opened the piano, and, seating him¬ 
self before it, touched the keys with prac¬ 
tised fingers. Subdued, soothing, but full 
chords blended one with another, and from 
the chaos of harmony a sweet soft melody 
evolved itself, wavering, floating, rising, 
sinking, and at last dropping off into si¬ 
lence with an unfinished cadence. 

“How sweet} The melody is wholly 
new to me,” Margaret said. 

“It is not much known,” replied the 
doctor, turning away Horn the piano. “ I 
learned it in Germany. I must teli you 
about it. One evening at Innspruck, a 
party of students, of which pars magno/ui, 
or, in other words, of which I was the 
eldest and decidedly the biggest, stood on 
the balcony of the little gasOutf overlooking 
the river; these ^dents were smoking, 
and divided their attention between the 
li^t clouds that floated about their mus¬ 
taches, and the heavier clouds resting in 
the violet deeps of the evening sky, 
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otscuring the moonlight. Below them the 
river woimd its gurgling way in darkness. 
Presently there came a sound of oars, and 
a boat passed beneath the balcony, filled 
with peasants returning from their day’s 
labor. They were singing the meiody I 
have just played, and the cadence was 
broken as they passed out of hearing.” 

“O,” said Margaret, brightening with 
excitement, “you have been at Innspruck 
then! I was there when I was a littie bit 
of a girl; scenes and bits of my life there 
come back to me iike dreams. Iremember 
so well the noise of the river, and the sing¬ 
ing of the peasants in the streets at night.” 

Doctor Gresham laughed pleasantly. 

“Tes, I have been at Innspruck, so, you 
see, we are not unacquainted.” 


CHAPTEB m. 

Ohb afternoon Margaret was returning 
home from a late lesson. It was one which 
she particularly disliked to give, as her pu¬ 
pil had no fondness for a study she had 
been forced to undertake by an ambitious 
mamma. IVhile the lesson was going on 
the other chiidren of the family were con¬ 
stantly running about in the room, and she 
was often obliged to listen to a whispered 
conversation, in which the shabbiness of 
her dress was very audibly commented 
upon, and her mood was by no means an 
amiable one as she wended her way along 
the rusty worn path through the snow, 
which an approaching thaw rendered just 
moist enough to be slippery. She was 
startied by the sudden stopping of a sleigh 
close beside her. 

“Miss Margaret, if you will allow me, I 
Will take you home,” said the voice of 
Doctor Gresham. 

The expression of Margaret’s face changed 
very perceptibly as she thanked him and 
aiiowed him to assist her into the sleigh. 

“ AVhat could you have been thinking of. 
Miss Maigaret, when I overtook you?” 
asked the doctor. 

“ Nothing,” repiied Margaret, promptiy. 

“Let me advise you in the future to 
think of something,” he said, laughing, 
“ for the expression given to a face by a 
mind vacant of thought”—he paused, fix¬ 
ing an amused giance upon her face—“is 
not altogether charming.” 

An angry light sparkled for a moment in 
Margaret’s eyes, but she did not speak. 


“What has gone wrong?” continued 
Doctor Gresham. “Did the committee 
find fault?” 

“The corrarntteeP’ said Margaret, with 
the siightest curl of the lip. 

“Ah! perhaps Mrs. Green was severe, on 
account of Master Bob’s incapacities?’ 

Margaret laughed. 

“Poor little Bob,” she said, “hehas my 
warmest commiseration.” 

“Whatever the trouble is,” said Doctor 
Gresham, “I prescribe amusement; and 
you must be sure not to negiect yomr invi¬ 
tation of to-morrow.” 

“ That I certainly shall noti” said Mar¬ 
garet, as she ran lightly up the steps into 
the house, for by this time they had ac¬ 
complished the remainder of the way to 
her home. 

The invitation to which Doctor Gresham 
referred had been received a day or two 
previous, and was for Mrs. Gresham’s an¬ 
nual tea-drinking. Maigaret had not been 
into company at all since her father’s 
death, and this tea-drinking was quite an 
excitement for her. She arrayed herself 
for the occasion in a.dress in which she 
remembered to have had some very good 
times, and as she surveyed Jier head and 
shoulders in the little mirror, she was well 
satisfied with the effect of the blue bow 
against the exquisite silver gray of the ma¬ 
terial, and she did not discover the old- 
fashioned laid-away-iu-the-draw-ative ex¬ 
pression of the whole dress. She was there¬ 
fore somewhat surprised when, as she en¬ 
tered Mrs. Gresham’s already well-filled 
drawing-room, and acknowledged her few 
acquaintances with graceful ease, Mrs. 
Drayton, the shoemaker’s wife, wearing 
the htiffest of cuir-colored silks, not only 
refused to return her pleasant bow, but 
screwed up her face, and rolled her little 
eyes round and round in a vain effort to 
accomplish a highbred stare, while at the 
same instant her little daughter rushed for¬ 
ward, and, striking rudely at Margaret’s 
dress, bawled out: 

“ Yer didn’t know as my mother didn’t 
speak ter folks as wore their grandmammy’s 
old does, did yer, now?” 

Margaret’s face flushed with anger and 
mortification, but she retained sufficient 
self-possession to accomplish her progress 
across the room to the spot where Mrs. 
Gresham stood conversing with one or two 
more lately arrived guests, and no fault 
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could.be found -with the genuine cordiality 
of that lady’s greeting, but she had only a 
few moments to bestow upon Margaret, 
other new arrivals reqniring her attention, 
and the former presently seated herself 
near a window, withdrawing as much as 
possible into the shadow of the curtain. 
She watched the various changing groups 
in the room, listened to the nnintermitting 
hum of voices, the near and distant laugh¬ 
ter. Every one seemed happy and pleased; 
she only was companionless and lonely. 

Presently there was a stir at the opposite 
end of the room. It announced the arrival 
of Doctor Gresham. As he moved from 
group to group, greeting the different 
guests, his eyes roved restlessly about the 
apartment At length a satisfied expres¬ 
sion showed that his search, for whatever 
it had been, was rewarded; he recalled his 
wandering gaze, and gave his whole atten¬ 
tion to an elderly gentleman in whom he 
seemed much interested. M:aigaret could 
not avoid a feeling of disappointment; she 
had hoped that he would see her, and 
come to relieve her loneliness, if only for a 
few moments, and she drew further into 
the shade of the curtain, thinking discon¬ 
tentedly upon the vexations of the after¬ 
noon. 

Another stir among the guests attracted 
her attention; a young girl was escorted to 
the piano—it was one of her own pupils— 
and she bent eagerly forward to listen to 
her performance, and smiled in spite of 
herself when, instead of a labored perform¬ 
ance of the much-abused “Mocking-Bird ” 
variations, a brilliant mazurka, really very 
well played, greeted her ears. 'Within 
three minutes from the commencement of 
the short introduction, the centre of the 
floor was cleared, and a number of the 
younger guests were tripping the measure 
of the music right merrily. She forgot her 
atmoyance, and fonnd it almost impossible 
not to mark the time with her foot. The 
curtain near her-rustled and shook, she 
turned her head inquiringly, and discovered 
Doctor Gresham standing beside her. 

“ Don’t imagine I have just found you 
out,” he said. “I have known your hid¬ 
ing-place for the last half hour, but you 
seemed to be enjoying it so much that I 
feared to intrude.” 

“Tou are laughing at me,” said Marga¬ 
ret, trying very hard not to let the faintest 
glimmer of a tear shine in her eye. 


“No, not much; but you did look the 
least little bit as if you were thinking of 
nothing—ah!—a smile—^the time is well 
marked. Will you dance ?” 

Margaret was only eighteen, and danc¬ 
ing was almost as much a passion with 
her as music. How she did want to say 
“yesT’ .But a sudden thought of her dress 
forced her to say “ no.” 

“ Then I must content myself with hear¬ 
ing you sing. Ton will oblige me so far, 
will you not?” 

“I shall be glad to sing for you—some¬ 
time.” 

“When the dance is finished, then?” 

“O no, not now, not to-night. I had 
much rather not,” Margaret said, hastily. 

“I caimot be denied; I am impatient; 
besides, I wish my friends to share the en- 
■ joyment -^th me.” 

“I will not sing for these people,” Mar¬ 
garet said, her face flushing and her voice 
quivering with passion. “ I have no wish 
to throw my pearls at the feet of swine.” 

An expression of utter surprise and posi- . 
five disgust showed in Doctor Gresham’s 
face, and without another word he walked 
away. 

Left again to herself, Margaret’s reflec¬ 
tions were not of the most charming char¬ 
acter. “'Whatbaveldone?” shethonght, 
bitterly. “ He could not know what excuse 
I had for being vexed. I have disgusted 
the only friend I had.” 

She could not keep the tears out of her 
eyes, and just for an instant she covered 
her face with her hands. Through the 
open door beside her came Daisy Brandon. 
She saw Maigaret, and climbing into her 
lap, kissed her with the ready sympathy of 
a child, and whispered, softly: 

“Don’t ciy. Miss Maigaret, don’t cry. 
God is taking care of you; he is taking care 
of you always.” Then, feeling a little 
fri^tened at what she had done, she 
slipped out of her lap and ran away. 

It was becoming intolerable to Maigaret 
to remain where she was, so qnietly slip¬ 
ping out of the room, she found Mrs. 
Gresham, said “good-night,” and was 
soon on her way home. 

Bat she was not to take her walk alone. 
As she went slowly down the driveway. 
Doctor Gresham hastily followed her. 
They walked on for some distance in utter 
silence, during which time Margaret ceased 
to feel repentant and became perverse. 
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“I am very angiy with you, Mss Marga¬ 
ret,” Doctor Gresham said, at length. 

“ Indeed P’ said she, with hauteur. 

“ Very much displeased indeed.” 

“ May I ask you .what right yon have to 
be either pleased or angry with me?” 

“As one of my guests I had a right to 
expect civility from you.” 

It was not agreeable to Margaret to be 
regarded as one of the number of people 
she had compared to swine. Even in the 
uncertain moonlight Doctor Gresham could 
see the angry flush that overspread her 
face. She attempted to draw her hand 
from his arm, but he would not permit it, 
and the remainder of their walk was ac¬ 
complished in silence. 

“ The one contretemps oi the evening was 
Alice Drayton’s rudeness to Margaret,” 
said Mrs. Gresham to her son, as they sat 
in the library together after their guests 
had left; “ but Margaret endiuad it admir¬ 
ably, and she looked lovely in spite of her 
dress.” 

“Her dress?” 

“Tes, it wasn’t quite in the fashion.” 

“And it was commented upon rudely?” 

“Tes; Alice said some rude thing about 
it, but I think Margaret took the remark 
from whence it came, and had too much 
sense to be aimoyed by it.” 

Doctor Gresham said nothing, but he 
thought that a ^rl of not yet in the twen¬ 
ties might be sensitive as well as sensible; 
and Mrs. Gresham added, innocently: 

“Iwas sorry Margaret was obliged to 
leave so early, for I hoped to have heard 
her sing.” 


CHAPTEE IT. 

Whes Margaret reached home she would 
gladly have gone to her room for a “ good 
cry,” but instead she sat down and enter¬ 
tained her mother wltk a superlatively ill- 
natured account of the party. 

Katrina was already asleep. Margaret 
approached the bed where she lay, and, as 
she stooped to kiss her, noticed an unusual 
flush upon her face. At the same moment 
she turned restlessly, and opening her eyes, 
begged in a weary soimding voice for some 
water. Margaret hastened to give it to her, 
and then taking a fan, fanned her gently 
until she again slept. 

It was perhaps nearly midnight when 
Margaret suddenly woke to that vague 


sense of alarm which it requires several 
moments of thought to overcome. Before 
stirring she listened for the soimd of Ka¬ 
trina’s breathing, but no soimd reached 
her ear; an appalling silence pervaded the 
little chamber. It was quite dark, and she 
reached out her hand and felt gently where 
Katrina should be lying. The child was 
not there. Margaret sprang up, and light¬ 
ing a lamp, hurriedly dressed herself. As 
she entered the outer apartrnent, she saw 
that the door into the hall stood open. Ka¬ 
trina must have gone out through it. The 
house was large, and, except the three 
rooms occupied by the Connellys, unten¬ 
anted. Shading the flickering flame of the 
lamp with her hand, Margaret crossed the 
hall, and, guided by the doors that stood 
partly open, passed from room to room, 
coming at length to the outer door that 
opened upon the back piazza. This, too, 
stood open, and as she approached it, the 
wind extinguished the flame of Uie lamp. 
Setting it down with a gesture of impa¬ 
tience, she pushed the door wide open and 
looked out. Gradually her eyes became ac¬ 
customed to the darkness; a sound attract¬ 
ed her attention, and turning in the direc¬ 
tion from which it seemed to proceed, she 
discerned Katrina’s white-robed figure at 
the further end of the piazza. With a cry 
of joy she ran up to her and lifted her in 
her arms; Katrina struggled, but love and 
terror gave new strength to Margaret, and 
she carried her easily through the darkness 
of the hall, up the bare echoing stairs, and 
placed her again in bed, drawing the 
clothes tenderly about her. Katrina threw 
them oft fretfully. 

“ Let me go I let me go P’ she cried. 

“Hush, darling, hush,” Margaret an¬ 
swered tenderly, and put some water to 
her lips, which sho drank eagerly. 

“ Mamma,” Margaret said, “ I must go 
for DoctoriGresham.” 

“Alone P’ said Mrs. Connelly, in surprise. 

Thus brought to think of herself, and the 
utter loneliness of the road at that time of 
the night, Margaret experienced an indefin¬ 
able feeling of dread; for an instant it 
seemed to her she did not dare to go, but a 
sudden recollection of Daisy’s words, “God 
is taking care of you, he is taking care o{ 
you always,” gave her new corrrage. Al¬ 
though the moon had set, it was not as 
dark as it had been, when Margaret had 
looked out in search for Katrina. The 
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\7lnJ had dispersed the clonds somewhat, 
and the pale starlight made the way easilj 
discernible. Despite her determined ef¬ 
forts to overcome her fear, she was inex- 
presdbly relieved when she reached her 
destination. Doctor Gresham had been 
reading late, and himself answered the bell. 

“ Miss Margaret r’ he said, in surprise. 

“ Katrina is very ill—” Margaret began, 
and paused to control her voice, which 
trembled from excitement and the rapidity 
of her walk. 

“Come in,” said Doctor Gresham; “I 
will be ready to go back with yomat once.” 

As they drove rapidly back he said, 
kindly: 

“It was a long walk for yod to take 
alone. Were yon not afraid ?’ 

“ I did not think much about it, I was so 
anxious; but I guess I was somewhat 
afnud, or I should not have been so glad 
as I was when you opened the door.” 

“ So you had to be frightened into being 
glad U> see me?” he said, in.an amused 
voice; and after that questioned her about 
Katrina. 

Katrina was indeed very ill; the days 
went by slowly, and Margaret grew to look 
worn and ill under the pressure of this 
new anxiety. 

“You must give up your teachlngfora 
while,” Doctor Greshmn said to her one 
morning. 

“ I cannot,” she said. “ I should miss 
it so, and besides, it is more necessary for 
me to attend to it now than ever before.” 

“ You must give it up, however, for with 
your care for Katrina it will make you ill ?” 

“Indeed, I can endure it. Eatrinamust 
certainly be better soon.” 

Doctor Gresham’s dark eyes grew soft 
with a tender pity as he regarded her. 

“Yes,” he said, “she will be better 
—soon—but not in the way that you hope. 
Katrina is going away from you.” 

A cry broke from Margaret’s lips. 

“It cannot be—save her for me—save 
herP’ she cried, passionately. “Do not 
let me lose this one thing that I love F’ 

“My poor, poor child,” he said, “Ihad 
hoped you would be prepared for this. 
God knows how I have tried to save her 
for you, how willingly I have made every 
exertion to do so.” 

“ It is so cruel—so cruel F’ Margaret said. 
And burying her face in her hands, she 
cried uncontrollably. 


After that Margaret gave up her teach¬ 
ing and devoted herself wholly to her 
sister. 

The winter was at an end; already the 
treacherous softness of the qrting blew 
over the land, and the-.slow days dr^ged 
by. One momingDoctor Gresham brought 
a tiny bouquet of sweet purple violets for 
Katrina; she took them almost e^erly and 
pressed them against her lips. 

“They shall be for Gretta,” she said, 
smiling; and then the flowers dropped from 
the clasp of her weak fingers upon the 
white counterpane, and she laid her thin 
hand caressingly upon Doctor Gresham’s. 

“Don’t cry, Gretta; kiss me,” she said, 
“ and manuna.” 

Then the room grew still, and the three 
watched her quietly; the flattering breath 
came less and less &eqaently, a vivid li^t 
overflowed her eyes, burning itself out 
presently, the heavy lids drooped, the ex¬ 
pression of Buffeting wore out of the face, 
and in its stead came the indescribable 
calm and bean^ of death. 

3£rs. Gresham insisted that ££rs. Connelly 
and hlatgaret should spend the week fol¬ 
lowing l^trlna’s death at her house; a 
kindness which the two very gladly accept¬ 
ed. Hargaret, even in her deep sorrow, 
rejoiced in flie atmosphere of. genuine 
kindness that surrounded her. l^e ttmp 
flew by, and at last only one day of the 
week remained, and what a rainy day it 
was I Margaret wandered into the library 
and turned over the loose books on the t4- 
hle in rather a listless way. Suddenly she 
uttered an involuntary exclamation of de¬ 
light; she had discovered a collection of 
f a mili a r German poems. The volume was 
small, and worn, and travel-stained, but it 
was the exact counterpart of one that she 
had possessed when a child. She drew a 
chair to the table and' began turning the 
leaves of the book, eagerly skimming each 
familiar bit of rhyme, till at last she cattk* 
to the ballad of the Xorelei. How its one 
illustration had once delighted her I She 
leaned back in her chair and recalled an 
incident connected with it. She—the 
whole family—were staying near Lake 
Le man ; her papa had been for a few days 
away, and she had determined to learn tbu 
very Xorelei to repeat to him on return. 
Accordingly, one afternoon, book in hand, 
she climbed to her favorite seat in a huge 
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tree near the bouse to pursue her studies. 
She had hardly seated herself when aparty 
of students issued from the inn, and ap¬ 
proaching the tree, seated themselves on 
the grass in its shade, and drawing forth 
their meerschaums, proceeded to make 
themselves social. The day was warm, and 
nearly all of them threw aside their hats. 
A bald spot directly on the head of one at¬ 
tracted hlargaret’s attention, and as she 
gazed at it, became more and more inter¬ 
esting and fascinating. She felt that noth¬ 
ing would be easier than to drop her book 
directly down upon it; so she dropped it; 
but just before it arrived at its destination, 
another of the students with a rapid motion 
of the hand caught it, and very quietly 
placed it in his pocket. Hatgaret dared 
not descend from her perch to claim her 
property, so of course lost it. Just at this 
point in her reverie Doctor Gresham en¬ 
tered the library. 

“ AVhat amuses you so. Miss Margaret?” 
he demanded. 

Margaret related the incident. 

“ So,” said the doctor, “ you are the imp 
of mischief who almost broke the head of 
my good friend, and I am the m.an who 
prevented the crime.” 

” So, then, the book Is mine, after all, 
the dear thing!” said Margaret, flashing all 
over with excitement. 

“Not so fast,” retorted Doctor Gresham. 
“ It is mine by right of possession; you 
forfeited all right to it when you willfully 
threw it away.” 

" “No,” said Margaret, “it is mine, don’t 
you see ? Of course it is mine.” 

“ No, indeed, I can’t see anything of the 
kind,” said the doctor. 

Margaret reached out her hand to take 
the book, but Doctor Gresham was before 
her. A petulant shower of tears was upon 
Margaret’s cheeks. Doctor Gresham dried 
the tears promptly. 

“ There is enough of that going on out of 
doors,” he said. “ Come, you shall have 
the book. I will give it to you upon one 
condition.” 

“ Name it,” said Margaret, promptly. 

“That you will give me yourself; in 
which case the book will be mine again, of 
course.” 

Margaret laughed, and blushed, and 
cried; and it presently happened that Doc¬ 
tor Gresham’s arm was abont her waist 
and her head on his shoulder, and it also 


happened that Trott, bounding into the 
room some few moments later, was fear¬ 
fully scandalized at the position of aSairs, 
and barked with such marked disapproval, 
that before Daisy could follow him, Marga¬ 
ret was standing by one of the windows, 
looking out intently at the rain, and Doc¬ 
tor Gresham was quite as intently picking 
up a book near the table. 

“O Miss Margaret,” said Daisy, “I’ve 
found you at last I My grandmamma wants 
you to come to sing for her, if you will.” 

“ She will come,” said Doctor Gresham, 
with authority. “ You shall sing the A- 
del-a-i-de,” he said, as together they, en¬ 
tered the drawing-room. “ I will play the 
accompanimeuL’’ 

“By no means,” said Margaret, seating 
herself at the piano. “I will play and you 
shall sing.” 

So Doctor Gresham sang, not very well, 
to be sure, but compensating for faults of 
execution by the exquisite intonation of 
the one word A-del-a-i-de. 
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MARRTINC A QVEES.—A SAILOB’S TASN. 

BY OEOBffE It. OOOMEB. 


“ Thek*’ 8 Madagascar, you see, aod here 
are the Comoros—this one of them Is Mo- 
bila, and this here is Johanna. Here is 
where we were at Johanna,” said Jack, 
with his finger on the “ Coast Piiot ” lying 
open between us, on a greasy chest, but in¬ 
continently at that moment sliding off into 
a “ kit” of boiled beans, as the ship gave a 
lurch. 

Jack was a singular man. He had grad¬ 
uated at Tale College, but was so wild that 
the clergyman, his father, could make 
nothing of him, and so the son, taking his 
own course, went to sea. He bad now 
buffeted the ocean for eleven years, had 
once risen to the rank of captain, and then, 
on a flood tide of alcohol, floated himself 
back to the grade of foremast hand. But 
we boys thought much of him; for if not a 
“father in Israel,” he at least acted the 
part of tutor, champion and elder brother 
to the boys of the ship Hoogly. 

“ Hero is where we lay,” he repeated, 
picking lip the Coast Pilot and wiping off 
the beans, “ at Johanna. This, you know, 
was a renilezvons of those old rovers, as 
much dreaded in the Indian seas as high¬ 
waymen were on Hounslow Heath.” 

“Well, fill away. Jack,” said Newcastle 
Ned. “ Give us a yarn of some sort, but 
don’t put too much die into it.” (He meant 
dictionary.) “ When a man starts a tack, 
I’m one as wants to know what he's driving 
at. I came out of Liverpool once in the 
Patrick Henry. Wo liad tlie wind to the 
Bouth’ard, and went down the North Chan¬ 
nel, and just before we got off Maliu Head, 
the second mate he says, ‘ Now, meu, ae’ll 
commence hostilities;’ and there wasn't 
a man forward that knew what he ineant. 
Wiiat was it. Jack'?” 

“Meant? Why, he meant ‘break into 
* the carpenter’s chest and' steal the tools.’ 
But 1 can’t find you in stories and under¬ 
standing, too. If I tell a tiling, I must use 
words. Vou old canvas-backs think of 
nothing but the roaintop-bowliiie'aud such 
fixings, and if a man don’t string his lingo 
together with a spunyarn, you can’t under¬ 
stand him. Halloo 1 what’s parted now?” 
he added, as we heard a sound like a pistol 


report, followed by a loud flapping noise. 

“All bandsi Lay up and secure the 
maintopsail. The weather sheet baa 
parted.” 

A link of the chain sheet bad snapped 
asunder, but the ship still lay to very well 
under the mainstaysall, and after furling 
the topsail, as the gale continued, we re¬ 
turned to the forecastle, to finish our holi¬ 
day. The harder it blew the better. 

“ Well, Jack, how about the old-fash¬ 
ioned pirates ? What was you saying about 
them coves?” 

“O, don’t bother. Never mind what I 
was saying. 1 say now I want some tobac¬ 
co. This is too bad—a whaleman, and not 
a plug of tobacco in the ship, from the 
rudder post to thatoid Hindoo’s head under 
the bowsprit. ’Tis a shame 1 The old man 
might have lain in the ’tween decks full, 
and if we couldn’t eat it all, he might have 
sold it to the darkeys. Are all the shavings 
gone that we planed off the box boards? 
Well, we’ve done justice by it—smoked the 
tobacco and eat the boxes.” And Jack 
turned to overhaul his dunnage, his usual 
custom on stormy days, singing, as he did so: 

‘ ‘ Tell Aunt Bbody, tell Aunt Bhody, tell Aunt 
Bhody 

That the gray goose Is dead.’ 

“What in time. Bob, did you haul that 
bunt gasket so taut for, while my finger 
was under it? It aches now—this fore¬ 
finger. 

“ She’s woriti saving, ah worth saving, she’s, 
worth saving, 

To make a feaiber bi” 

He was diving deep in his chest. Per 
haps some sliver of tobacco might have got 
lodged in an old shirt, or between the teeth 
of a dilapidated comb. He tumbled the 
dunnage over and over—hauled out an old 
pair of shoes, a shirt with one sleeve, a 
sailmaker’s “• palm,” a mariluspike, a por¬ 
trait of the Empress of Austria, a letter 
from one Angeline Fish—all the while as¬ 
suring us that the gray goose was dead. 

“ Come, Jack, heave ahead with your 
yarn about the pirates. I,et your old dun¬ 
nage alone." 
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“‘Gene»alJaok60n, so tliny say, . 

Fought his way to Cana-day. 

They a a-y so, they a-a-y so—’ 

“Halloo old chap I come out here! A 
hundred and ninety-six days at sea, and 
one plug of tobacco yet I I’m a jordy else I 
There’s economy for you 1 Lost and found, 
old plug, 1 thank carelessness for thee. 

‘ Our indiscretioQ somctiraea serves us well. 
While our deep plots do pall.’ 

“Bring on your pipes, chaps! you green 
goslings and all, that lift up one leg like a 
cow when anything’s said about ‘hoisting.’ 
Don’t you wish yourselves milking now, in 
your father's barnyards? I know you do. 
Ah ha! there goes that bean broth again! 
This sea is getting savage. Two more of 
the same sort, and then she goes easy again. 
Always three big seas together, like three 
cold days, the old he one in the middle! 
But this dugout will stand it with any clip¬ 
per-built craft, novv I tell youl” 

Jack’s good-humor had returned. The 
forecastle was blue with smoke, and the 
old tar continued: 

“ O, about the pirates—well, they had a 
spirit of adventure, you know—I never 
blamed the old villains—such occasional 
gleams of generosity ” (and here Jack came 
on with the objectionable ‘die’ again) “that 
their crimes lose the repulsion attending 
the deeds of less interesting scoundrels.’’ 

“How are you heading. Jack? Youaint 
talking to the quarter-deck folks of that 
blasted college you tell 'SO much about. 
Now put up your helm and square away in 
plain "sailor;’’ we don’t want none of 
your shore-going gab. The captain of a col¬ 
lege wouldn’t know which side of the galley 
to go to get his grub, in a gale of wind.” 

Jack laughed, for he knew where he 
was. 

“ No, I don’t think he would, Tom,’’ he 
said. “ He’d toss this bean broth and 
spoilt beef right over the weather rail, in¬ 
stead of giving it a slide to leeward, as we 
shall when the old man is out of sight. 
But about the pirates. The Indiamen of 
early times used to go through Mozambique 
Channel, right where we are now, because 
they knew but little about the ocean to the 
east of Madagascar. At the Comoros the 
pirates lay in wait for them—not In boats 
or little schooners, but in tall ships, mount¬ 
ing forty, fifty and sometimes seventy guns. 
Culliford had a fieet of thirty-two sail. 


“ On Johanqa, where we lay in the Tri. 
ton, as I was saying I saw the remains of 
forts built by Captain Misson, a French¬ 
man. He sailed in the Victoire. Robin 
Hood of Sherwood Forest, was said, of all 
thieves, to have been ' the prince, and the 
most gentle thief;’ but Misson might have 
disputed that title with him. He treated 
prisoners kindly, and, instead of a black 
flag, he carried at his mizzen a snow-white 
ensign. Perhaps the innocence of his flag 
made the plucking operation less painful. 
But the Victoire with her broadside would 
‘roar you like any sucking dove,’ and 
whether her ensign were white or black, 
her cannon balls were hard as an anchor 
fluke. The Portuguese government sent 
out five fifty-gun ships to capture the strong¬ 
hold of this polite rover. In they came, 
right into the harbor of Johanna. As I 
stood on the beach, so many years after, I 
thought how they must have looked, with 
their full old-fashioned hows and clumsy 
rig. In they came, and were glad enough 
to get out again—at least such of them as 
were allowed that luxury. 

“'Parbleu!' said the pirate,‘now we 
will send these gentlemen to the bottom, if 
it will be uo'inconvenience to them!’ 

“So one fort and then another and 
another beUowed out, and the water in the 
harbor was cut into foam, ships and forts 
were covered with smoke thicker than 
this in the forecastle. One ship sank In 
theharbor, another Went down justoutside, 
while Misson, manning some of his craft, 
gave chase to the others, boarded the stern- 
most and took her. 

“ We chaps aboard the Triton used to 
talk a great deal about the gold that we 
thought Misson had buried on Johanna, and 
old Bob Garnet said if he could get his 
share of it he would give up whaling and 
go into the distillery business. Wherever 
I went about the island, I thought of gold, 
gold, gold— 

“'Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl.’ 

“ One day I found an English sovereign 
away down in a crevice among the roots of 
atree. Eureka! but wasn’t I made for this 
world ? I imagined there was an oil cask 
full of the same material down there some¬ 
where, and as I went back to the ship, 1 
thought what 1 would do with it. 1 would 
set up a liquor saloon in New York, drinks 
free, and give every sailor as mnch gold as 
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he 'wanted. ‘ What charms, what conjura¬ 
tion and what might; magic ’ must be em¬ 
ployed to remove a treasure guarded by the 
ghosts of a thousand pirates, I did nut 
hnow ’, but I thought a pickaxe and spade 
might do as well as anything. But I was 
determined to make sura of what I already 
had; so I broke my sovereign, with a good 
deal of reverence, let me tell you, and got 
a little tight, 1 suppose, for when I next 
saw the sun, two or three days after, I had 
no sovereign and no hat, and was coiled up 
at the heel of the bowsprit, away out to sea. 

“ After a cruise, with no remarkable oc¬ 
currence —" 

“ What do ymi mean by ‘ markable cur¬ 
rents,’ Jack? You didn’t expect to strike 
the Gulf Stream away over towards the 
Uoluccas, did you? Yer gettin’too’igh. 
Jack—take in yer royals.” 

“ O, you mouse your jaw, Tom. As Iwas 
saying, nothing turned up except that we 
had a boat thrown as high as the ship’s 
lower yards, by an old whale in the Strait 
of Sunda, and after a time.we came back to 
the westward. We anchored on the Mada¬ 
gascar coast, and there, for the first time 
in my life, I saw a queen.,, You know who 
she is—the sailors call hbr the Queen of 
Madagascar. She was a good-looking yel¬ 
low girl, all covered with diamonds.” 

“■Yellow, d’ye say. Jack? Now that’s a 
go I We had a fellow aboard the Chariot 
that we picked up on the island, and if you 
had boiled him down in tar it would have 
made him white. He bad such a knotty 
head that we used to set him for a trap in 
the hold, to catch rats in his wool.” 

“ O well. Bill, you got hold of a nigger— 
they are half negroes and half Malays—but 
the queen is descended from Captain Na¬ 
thaniel North, an Bnglish rover. Bis pro¬ 
fessional career was more successful than 
Kidd’s, inasmuch as Captain North did not 
die with his shoes on. He overran a part 
of Madagascar,' married a princess, and 
having already acquired a competence by 
forced loans from the Hast India Company, 
he retired from business, like a sensible 
man, who knows when be has got enough. 
Pirate or not, he made an e.xcellent king. 

“ The queen had a great train with her, 
and at a little distance she bad an army 
sixteen thousand strong. But she was not 
married, and I thought what a chance for 
a man with my expectations, with an oil 
Cask full of gold waiting my pleasnre at 


Johanna I She admired white men—I could 
■see that. She wanted a husband that 
should do no discredit to the fame of her 
ancestor, whowasasailorlikemyself. She 
looked very well, as I was saying, and be¬ 
sides, she knew bow to make a kind of 
liquor that a man could get tipsy on. I 
knew thar, for I tried it. Well, one way 
and another it came around, and I married 
her.” 

“Now, Jack, is that the truth?” 

“Of course’Us. You should have seen 
me dressed up in my finery. 1 was a big 
man, and all hands and the skipper of the 
Triton had to stand clear. He wanted me 
to go aboard the ship again; but I threat¬ 
ened to make a state prisoner of him if he 
didn’t clear out, and be was afraid of me. 

"* Thertfs B«ch divinity doth hedge a king.*o 

“ I suppose,” said old Ben, “ you felt as 
a native does when he gets on a hat and 
one boot. Then he comes down to the ship, 
and says, ‘No swear at me no more; I big 
man 1” 

“ But the queen wanted money,” contin¬ 
ued Jack. “No one is ever satisfied. She 
told me that her ancestor. Captain North, 
had buried treasure on Johanna; so in the 
first year of Jack King of Madagascar, I 
proposed that we should go in search of it. 
We went over in a big canoe, witli ever so 
many natives, and a great deal of ‘ pomp 
and circumstance ’—the chief circumstance 
being that our canoe was upset, and all our 
digging implements lost. Her majesty 
swam like a duck, and took me in tow; but 
we were pretty close to the shore. After 
landing webad nothing to dig with;.sol 
went over to the harbor, leaving my wife in 
the woods. 'What should 1 see but my old 
ship, that having made another cruise had 
put in here,and was now ready for sea again ? 
1 saw the skipper ashore, but gave him a 
wide berth, because I knew he would try 
to get me, if only to show that he could do 
it. Then I dropped into a little Portuguese 
shanty and took a nip of bad rum, and then 
I took another; and when I had taken 
seven or eight horns, I lost all moderation 
and began to drink. My thoughts grew 
confused at last, and I Went out doors, walk¬ 
ing as a top does when it has almost done 
spinning; and pretty soon away 1 sidled, 
first making leeway and then stemway, till 
the ground started right up to my nose, and 
I leaned against it and went to sleep.” 
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The old tara concealed their envy with 
Approving grins; and just then a chopping 
tfea thundering against the Hoogly^s bow* 
unseated tlack from his chest and mixed 
him handsomely with beans that swashed 
up as high as the lee berth boards. But be 
gathered himself up with some remarks 
that would seem indecorous In my narra- 
llvct and wiping his duck trousers with his 
broad palm, continued his story. 

** Blast the shark swill! where was I? O, 
drunk. Well, I must have slept a good 
while, for when I awoke, the Portuguese 
shanty was gone. The wind roared, the 
rnln came down as if somebody had ripped 
A cloud open with a sheath knife, and I 
heard sails flapping. Then a voice sang out, 
'Clew up topgallant sails! Haul up the 
courses! Settle the topsail yards down on 
the caps!* and I knew where I was. It was 
the voice of my old captain, and* the ship 
was wallowing along in a squall. What had 
become of my royal consort I did not know; 
but 1 knew that my bead ached. 

“The skipper came stirring me up pretty 
soon, and I turned to with my watch. The 
ehip bad made a miserable voyage, I was in 
debt to her, almost everybody bad run 
away, and the old man wanted me to help 
work her home. But I made myself as use* 
less as possible, so that he threatened me 
with a rope’s end. Think of that—and I 
a king! * Our eyrie buildeth in the cedar's 
top,' said I; ‘ so clear out with your rope's 
end, or you’ll repent it!’ 

“ I suppose he thought I meant to prose* 
cute him for ill treatment when we should 
get home, for he yelled out: 

“ * I don’t care if we are most home; I’d 
whip you if Montauk light was hearing 
sou’west from me!’ 

' “And at me he came. He knocked me 
against the mainmast, and I knocked him 
against the break of the poop. After a 
dozen ups and downs on each side, we both 
hauled oft and backed our yards, to con¬ 
sider the matter. 

“‘Put him in Irons, air?* asked the 

mate. 

“‘Nosirl’ roared thesklpper. ‘No,Mr. 
Seawolf, no man that 1 can’t lick ahall be 


put in irons with my consent. Go forward. 
Jack.’' 

“And from that day, the capUin was a 
true friend to me. But X don’t want to go 
with him again. He had taken on board a 
great lot of squashes at Johanna, and kept 
ns on squash soup all tbe passage home— 
squash soup, squash soup, every day. 

“ I still believe there was gold under that 
tree; but whether or not the queen found 
it, or how she got home, I never knew. 
But I say, mates, this gale lulls. Halloo, 
there it is—relieve the wheel—two bells— 
my trick I” And Jack went aft, to his duty; 
for both watches had been below during 
the gale. 

“ Lay up, some of you, and bend this 
new sheet. Loose fore and tnlzzen topsails 
—don’t shake the reefs out.’’ And soon 
the ship was under headway. 

“Ah,” said Galway Mike, as we were 
bending tbe sheet to the clew of the main- 
topsail, “the liar that old Jack is! It 
bates me.” 

But Jack had not lied. Three days later 
we dropped anchor on the coast of Mada¬ 
gascar, and learned that the queen, with a 
large retinue, was near by. Jack imtnedi> 
ately started in quest of her, accompanied 
by the whole starboard watch of tbe ship 
Hoogly. We saw her, and my surprise was 
great. “ Looks very well—a common-look¬ 
ing yellow giri,” quothal She was a beau¬ 
tiful quadroon. True, she had “ the shad¬ 
owed livery of tbe burnished sun,” but It 
was no muddy yellow. Tlie rich blood 
burned in lip and cheek, and sweetness was 
impressed on all her features. At sight of 
Jack, she came gracefully towards him, and 
the joy of the meeting setmed mutual. 

She had found the gold and brought it 
safely to Madagascar, togeihei with a cas¬ 
ket containing evidence, which Jack read, 
that the treasure had once been the pioper- 
ty of Captain North. Jack was now rich. 
She invited him to share the sovereignty of 
the island, and lie was a king. “ * Frailly, 
thy name is woman!’” was my menial 
comment, as I returned to the ship; ‘*or 
tbe love of woman would not so often full 
upon unworthy objects.” 
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MASKED BATTERIES. 

BY DOBA BABE. 


Yes. lie loved her—dearly! 

lie had done somo mad things before in 
the course of his life, and yet, I thinic, never 
any tliat seemed to him so utterly insane as 
tins. He sat quietly on the piazza of the 
Clarendon, puffing away at his cigar, pro- 
tending to himself that he was making up his 
betting-book for the next day’s races, but all 
tlic time seeing a lovely fiiir face, and tbe 
entrancing winning smile of a pair of deep 
violet eyes. 

no was an odd fellow, and yet, with all his 
eccentricities, I know no one wlio possessed 
more friends than Erroll Courtnaye. You 
would hardly call him a handsome man—his 
features were too irregular—yet there was 
something bettor than beauty In his high 
white forehead and frank -brown eyes that 
always mot yours so fearlessly, and a fascina¬ 


tion in his low tones and gentle convtly man¬ 
ners tliat w.as felt by men ns well as women. 
Ho had boon a good deal of a wanderer; 
I’aris, London and Vienna knew blin almost 
as well as Now York and Pliiladelphia, and 
rumor had bestowed his hand and affections 
upon the dilforent beauties of a dozen sea¬ 
sons; but, notwithstanding, he came back to 
America, feeling that it was good to bo at 
homo again with an uutouclicd heart. Per¬ 
haps ho r.athor prided himself upon Ids extra 
fastidiousness, and, therefore, it was some- 
tblng of a sliock wiion ho discovered that Ids 
safeguards had fallen at one blow—gone down 
like a house of cards under the soft white 
hand of Cecil Adair. 

Conrtn.ayo had mot her first at Harowood, 
that dangerous hotbed of the dolce-far-nicntc, 
whore more flirtations budded, aud then blos- 
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somcil into ongagements, than at any other 
country-seat In the State. Beautiful Ida 
Lech more knew so well what eleraonta pro¬ 
moted harmony that she avoided discords by 
a species of clairvoyance, and you were sure 
of meeting only tlio most charming and de¬ 
lightful people in the mansion of which she 
was cJmtclaine. Cecil and she had been 
friends from their earliest girlhood, and pei'- 
haps their alfcction for each other was all the 
more sincere because they never raved about 
it, after the manner of gushing women. And 
Mrs. Lechmere know just what n favor she 
was doing Ccell when she Invited her for a 
fortnight at Ilarewood, without including 
Mrs. Meredith and Tina. 

Cccli was an orphan, and had been left 
under the guardiausliip of her father’s only 
sister, a wealthy widow, with one daughter. 
A clever, scheming woman, though of fiery 
temper, she kept upon good terms with Cecil 
only because of what the world would say 
did she cast her ofi—for Cecil, just now, was 
a reigning belle, and Tina Mereditli’s little 
candle had been extingiiisliod in the blaze of 
her cousin’s success. We called her “tlio 
Befiiser,” after the heroine of one of Lau¬ 
rence’s novels; I think tlmt even that tran¬ 
scendent person.ago had not a larger list of 
killed and wounded. And Cecil carried such 
a charm with her—she was so kind and gen¬ 
tle oven when she put love away from her— 
that the man who dared to accuse her of 
being a coquette would have found himself 
blackballed even by those who had suffered 
most for the sake of her blue eyes. 

Erroll Courtnayo had unconsciously inter¬ 
ested her, simply because he had seemed in 
no h.aste to worship at her shrine, and she 
made some little exertion (rare eifort for 
Cecil!) to become acqu.iinted with him. 
She really began to like him, in her calm 
way, during their sojourn at Ilarewood, and 
was aware of being gratified when she met 
him, a few weeks later, at hot, dusty, tire¬ 
some Saratoga. • She was st.aying at the 
Clarendon, witli quite a largo party, including 
tlie Merediths and Lcchmeres, but had found 
it somcwliat stupid until the day she hap¬ 
pened to meet Courtnaye, walking down to 
the springs. And this brings me back to the 
evening wlien Courtnayo first admitted to 
himself that his fate bad met and conquered 
him at last—that ho loved Cecil Adair. 

One of Erroll Courtnaye’s best gifts was his 
unerring tact; tact so delicate and trust¬ 
worthy that It almost resembled the quick 


instincts of women, who reason invariably 
from their hearts, never their heads. He was 
clever as well as eccentric, and he had no 
mind to lay his heart’s best jewels at Cecil’s 
feet, to be rejected as scores of others had 
been. So many men had loved her, dare he 
bo presumptuous enough to imagine that ho 
would succeed where they had failed ? Most 
women can bo roitched through their univer¬ 
sal fault, vanity; unassailable here, alas! for 
Cecil Ignored herself and her own loveliness 
persistently; verily the man who laid siege 
to that hitherto iinprcgimblo fortress bad no 
small task before him. As ho sat pondering 
thus, in a dreamy sort of w.ay, ho caught a 
snatch of the conversation going on in the 
smoking-room behind him. 

“It’s all very well, I admit, to say that 
there’s nothing like a charge with the b.ayo- 
nct,” said Captain Delmar, in hot dispute 
with Errlcson, a brother oflicer; “but you 
could never have carried those rifle-pits in 
that way. Depend upon it, it w.as our masked 
batteries that saved you.’’ 

His frank, peculiarly merry smile danced 
in Courtnayo’s brown eyes, ns bo rose and 
throw his cigar over the railing. 

“ Yon have seen too many bayonet charges, 
my queen,’’ ho said, to himself. “ I’ll borrow 
a hint from Delmar’s theory, and see what 
masked batteries amount to.” And having 
thus apparently settled the point with him¬ 
self, he sauntered indooi-s, and sat down to 
ccarto with Erricson, which lasted, I am sorry 
to say, into the “ wee sina' hours.” 

Tina Meredith would never pardon me if 
she knew that she had not yet received no¬ 
tice in this veritable history, but, being a de¬ 
cided character in her own peculiar line, she 
deserves a par.agmph by herself. It depends 
upon what llglit you look at Tina in, whether 
you like her, or quite the co/itrary. If you 
are a man you would rave about her hair- 
fine ns silk and of the liglitest brown—think 
that her babyish pouting red lips, and her 
wide-opened gr.ay eyes, that smiled one mo¬ 
ment and tilled with tears the next, wore llio 
most lovable orbs you ever looked into. I 
have no doubt that yon would bo fascinated 
with lier droll childisli mistakes, and tier 
frank (?) way of showing up other women’s 
failings; yes, indeed, sir, you would be just 
dolt enough for all such blunders. Whereas, 
a woman in your place would take, possilily, 
three minutes to discover that the innocent- 
looking eyes could bo wonderfully clever in 
their own Interests, and that the pretty soft 
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wliito kitten coulil sciatcU soiEeliines, and 
scratch venomously. But then, of course, 
you would accuse me of “feminine jealousy" 
if I told you ali this uiiglossed truth about 
pretty Miss Meredith; O dearl what biiud 
bats you men are, whore women arc con¬ 
cerned. So I wili inereiy add that Tina 
Jferedith, at eighteen, was the most artfui 
littie cat I ever had the pleasure of knowing, 
and that if I were to pick out my most dcii- 
cato ami subtle colors with which to paint 
her portrait, I never couid do her justice. 

Tina and her lady-mamma were a finely 
matched pair; wiiat one did not manoeuvre 
for 'the other did, and, between them, they 
were pretty sure to be successful in any plan 
Ibat they undertook. Some months previous 
Jfrs. Meredith had quietly hinted to Tina 
that Erroll Courtnayo was “decidedly the 
best,” and tlicy were both very heartily vexed 
when Ida Lechmere wrote that she “ had 
room but for ono more—so sorry 1 shall ox- 
peet the Merediths in October.” Very often, 
during the year tliat Tina had exercised her 
wiles upon the unsuspecting men of her ac¬ 
quaintance, Cecil had noticed, with secret 
amusement, the many artifices which her 
cousin resorted to when she wished to entice 
Cecil’s lovers aw.ay; and had smiled her calm, 
securely indifierent smile .as man after man 
held sic.adfast to his allegiance to herself. 
But perhaps the secret of Cecil’s amusement 
lay in the fact that she cared so little for them; 
would she permit Tina to quietly undermine 
lier in what touched her more nearly? 

I tliink you would go far to find a prettier 
picture than Tina Meredith, .as slie sat in her 
rosc-liued insket-phaeton, holding her pink 
.and white reins in lier mites of hands, and 
looking up into Com tnaye’s face witli a child¬ 
ish expression of intense interest, ns he en¬ 
deavored to explain to her the merits of the 
dilforent horses entered for tliat d.ay’s races. 
Pretty creature! she had skillfully cxtr.actcd 
all the information needful from Mr. Lech- 
mcro at breakfast, and had “ liedged ” her 
liets with a degi ee of cleverness calculated to 
inspire admiration in tire oldest hiibiluc of 
the turf; but that did not prevent her from 
displaying charming ignorance, or from pay¬ 
ing llatteriiig attention to every word that 
fell from Courtnayo’s lips. Cecil, coming 
down the piazza with Ida Lechmere and 
Captain Dchnar, had full benefit of the 
t.ableau. . * 

“ 0 Cecil 1 (Jo hurry,” called Tina, as they 
c.amo within spe.ikiiig dlst.ance. “I have 


asked Mr. Courtnayo to go with me—you 
don’t mind, dear? Your silver-gray dress 
and cerise trimmings are lovely, but I could 
not have the conscience to ask you to spoil 
their effect against these rose-colored cush¬ 
ions. It’s so dreadful to be confined to cer¬ 
tain colors.” And she gave a plaintive sigh, 
and shook her brown curls solemnly. 

“ To be sure, green doesn’t suit you,” said 
Ida Lechmere, returning the pin thrust with 
tranquillity, though slio knew it was aimed at 
Cecil, not her matchless self. “I noticed you 
last evening; never wear tliat dress again, 
de.ar. Cecil, I don’t think my phaeton cush¬ 
ions will quari'cl with your taste if you like 
to drive over to the races with me.” 

Now, be it remembered, that Tina’s scratch 
was repaid with compound Interest, for (am¬ 
bitiously desiring to meet Cecil on her own 
ground) Tina had rashly ventured to arr.iy 
her pretty person in a pale sea green dress, at 
the hop the night before, and liad been pun¬ 
ished for her temerity by looking almost 
ghastly, for the first time in her life. And 
secondly, if there w.as anything that she en¬ 
vied Mrs. Leclimore, it was her phaeton, 
with its lapis lazuli lining and liveries, and 
her beautifully matched roaus, now tossing 
their impatient heads in the sunshine. So 
slio gnaslicd her teeth menl.ally at the fair 
and imperious Ida, but whispered softly to 
Courtnayo, with dewy eyes and a grieved 
cliild lip: 

“ I didn’t quarrel with Cecil, but Ida is so 
very odd 1 I never could wound the feelings 
of others .as she does.” And Courtnayo, be¬ 
ing shrewd and wise in his generation, did 
not sufter his secret enjoyment to escape him, 
but gave her some pretty nothing in reply, 
over which she smiled ns delightedly as a 
child willi a bon-bon. 

The somewhat scattered party arrived at 
the race-course in due time and met on the 
stand; Cecil and Jlrs. Lechmere with a cer¬ 
tain distinguislied mqjor-general, and his 
chief of stair. Colonel Creighton, in attend¬ 
ance. But the general, tliougli a superb sol¬ 
dier and matchless tactician in his own 
proper place, w.as sadly out of his orbit in tlie 
society of the yrandes dames, and Cecil was 
conscious of being bored, as he stood talking 
at her elbow; and she wondered, with a 
touch of secret vexation, why Courtnayo con¬ 
sidered it necessary to remain glued to Tina’s 
side, when Dchnar and Erricson were also 
talliing with that pretty plotter. And then 
she scolded herself for the vexation, and pick- 
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ing up her lorgnette emleavorcd to take a 
little interest in the horses as they were being 
led up and down by their fancifully attired 
jockeys. 

To those of us who have been season alter 
season at the races, there is nothing more 
stupid than a rcchaiiffec of a morning on the 
grand stand, neither am I enough of an 
adopt in turf langnage to give you a good 
description of a race between the far-famed 
“Kentucky” and a rival favorite, “Wild 
Eose.” On that special day there was noth¬ 
ing very exciting to chronicle, for “ Ken¬ 
tucky” fairly walked over the course, and 
the (ield w.as badly beaten. And I should 
not have taken you ont to the races at .all, 
were it not to tell yon of a little incident 
that befell Cecil, and w.as the first gleam of 
her a'vaklng from her unconsciousness. 

At the conclusion of the races Mrs. Lceh- 
inere telegiaphed across to Cecil her desire 
to leave immediately, before the rush, ,as she 
know that her roans were apt to bo restless 
in a crowd. Tliey wore sitting near the 
staircase, and ouglit to have man.aged the 
matter easily, but somehow, through the 
ynnc/irric of the genor.al aforesaid, they got 
to the head of tlie flight just as everybody 
else iu the vicinity started also, Cecil .ab¬ 
horred a crush, so she drew hack a step or 
two, and br.accd herself .against the railing, 
until, seeing that Ida was half way down, and 
not wishing to bo far enough behind to cause 
annoyance, she meved forward again. Just 
as she sot her foot on the second step there 
w.as a sort of creak—a crash I and tlio crowd 
swayed hack against the stand as the upi)er 
half of the railing broke and fell; fortunately 
outward. Cecil almost lost her balance, not 
quite; but Colonel Creighton, who was Just 
behind her, flung his arm around her waist, 
and lifted her up on the stand- again. But 
for a second she had been in a re,ally perilous 
position, and she was glad to got into the 
nearest seat, and shut her eyes for a brief 
nwnwei't, as the noise ami p.anlc surged below 
her. She had not even collected her scat¬ 
tered Senses snflielently to thank Colonel 
Creighton for his timely aid. (Do not weave a 
romance or aprohable lover oiitof the colonel; 
he was a married man with several children, 
and staid eiiougli to have been president of 
fills glorious land I) Siie had hardly recovered 
from her dizziness when some one put a bot¬ 
tle of strong aromatic salts in her liand, and 
said, his calm low voice having a strange 
tremor! 


“ You are not hurt? I have had a horrible 
fright about you!” 

She opened her eyes; Erroll Courtnaye 
was standing beside her, a trifle paler tlian 
usual, ami looking down at her witli an un¬ 
concealed thankfulness, that, for some reason, 
brought the color and bloom back to Iier 
lovely face. 

“Hurt? no,only a little giddy,” she said; 
and tlien, someliow, she found herself with 
her Iiand in his, tlianking him, and—well! 

I can’t tell yon what made that .amused smile 
quiver under Colonel Creighton’s mustache 
as he watched them. Ills turn came an in¬ 
stant after, although he disclaimed tlio tiftnks 
so gracefully spoken with Cecil’s loveliest 
sniile; .and then Tina w.as seized with one of 
her helpless demons, and sent a messenger to 
beg Courtnaye to find her pliaeton, and he 
was obliged to go back to Iicr, and leave 
Cecil to be escorted down the lower stair¬ 
case by Dcimar and Crelgliton. Ida Lecli- 
mere never gushed, but she possessed her¬ 
self of Cecil’s hands, and uttered sover.al 
warm tlianksgivings because of Iicr escape; 
and tiien she dismissed her groom, and told 
Delmar that he miglit ride “tiger’’.for tiie 
noi'ce, and protect them from the roans’ 
restive tricks on the w.ay home. 

1 have told you that Cecil was very calm 
and tranquil (in this, as Mr. Grant White 
says, “ non-emotlonal .age,” all onr heroines, 
and many of our real personages endeavor to 
repress all enthusiasm, yon know;), but lier 
calmness and tranquillity did not extend 
much below tlie surface, and Iicr lieart beat 
liigli and warm in her bosom as she drove 
lionie tli.at morning. Her repose was a spe¬ 
cies of armor, under which she hid her real 
fire and depth, and she had acquired it from 
her dread of Mrs. Mereditli and 'Pina, at first, 
nntil now it had grown to bo second nature. 
For Mrs. Meredith could be both stingingly 
dlsagrec.ablo and openly violent, a combina¬ 
tion which, you must allow, would bo trying 
to the nerves end temper of any one who was 
(lepCndoiit upon Iier, as Cecil was to a cer¬ 
tain extent. Not In a pecuniary sense, thank 
fortune; tliougli no lieiress, slie liad a very 
nice income which satisfied all her require- ^ 
ments; but slie did depend on iier aunt for a 
home, and Mrs. Mereditli contrived at times 
to make tliat liome very bitter to her. Cecil 
had taken a mental vow that, dis.agreoable as 
Iier siirroflndlngs were, she would hear tlieiii 
witli patience until tliat day came wlien slie 
should find her conquering hero—she Iiad too 
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fine a seneo of liouor to marry for an cataU- 
llsliraent. And Tina almost believed It now, 
for liad not Cecil been mad enongli to refuse 
Clifibrd Vane and Murray naieourt, this 
season? One witli a rentrroll of fitly thou¬ 
sand, and the other of ninety thousand a 
year I After sueli insanity as that, Tina 
waslied her liands of her cousin, and was torn 
with inward rage because she hail been un¬ 
able to bring down either of tlioso golden 
birds by her charming wiles or babyish inno¬ 
cence. 

Tliero was a ball tliat niglit at the Claren¬ 
don, and Cecil may bo pardoned for wonder¬ 
ing “ what ho would think ” of her, as she 
glanced at hoiscif in the mirror of her aunt’s 
parlor. She w.as a very groat beauty—said to 
be the loveliest that New York had seen for 
twenty years—and other women p.aled by 
contr.ast with her. She was a fair brunette, 
with blue eyes—oven rarer beauty than the 
mneh-admired blonde aux yein 7ioirs. Her 
hair was purplish black and very hi-xuriant, 
worn in soft braids wound around her head 
like a coronet, and her eyes were deep blue, 
witli long curling lashes that lay lovingly 
against the fair smooth cheek, whore the 
roses of York and Lancaster blended In a 
eomploxion of marvellous beauty. I can give 
you no adequate description of the cncliant- 
ing moutli, or its calm sweetness when in 
repose, because when she smiled her wliolo 
face changed and glowed into its fairest love¬ 
liness. Tliat night she wore a gauzeliko 
dress of black and white, water-lilies on her 
bosom and in hor hair, and around her slen¬ 
der throat a superb necklace of cincraUls, 
which had boon her mother’s, with the spar¬ 
kle of a tiny diamond, like a dewdrop, linking 
eaeh stone. 'I'ina, looking like a miniature 
edition of the last Paris fashions, and an ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty one, too, could have stabbed 
Cecil with satisfaction its slio surveyed her. 

“ O you angel 1 I am reconciled to your 
jetty locks when I see tlie etfect of those 
water-lilies. What a pity that they fade 1" 

“ That is, a disadvantage,” said Cecil, good 
tempcredly. “ Tillman disappointed me, ami 
1 w.as forced to supply the missing daisies 
a'liich should leave accompanied this dress by 
' lilies. You have a lovely bouquet, Tina; I 
iiavc not seen such tuberoses this se.ason.” 

“ Isn’t it a love ?” said she, triumphantly, 
.as she nestled them against her face, first on 
one side and then the other, to see which 
pose looked the most natural. " I wonder If 
Erroll Courtnayo is as rich ns they s.ay ?” 


Cecil saw the connection of ideas, but sho 
had not yet fallen from her proud estate suf- 
flcloutly to begrudge Tina the flowers, even 
from Courtnaye—there was uothing petty 
about her. So she said, carelessly: 

“I never took the pains to inquire; ask 
Id.a,” as the door opened, and Mrs. Lechmerc 
entered. 

“II,avo I kept you waiting? Tina, that 
ravishing dress atones for htilf a dozen green 
ones 1” 

“Thank you!” said Tina, crustily. Wlien 
there were no men .at hand to be uimn her 
guard for, her sweetness sometimes turned 
wonderfully acid. 

Cecil had been in tho ballroom for a good 
half hour before Courtnayo made his way to 
hor, and tho unusual flutter of her heart was 
chilled by the cool sparkle of his eye. What 
change had come over him since tho morn¬ 
ing? Site .almost began to think that she 
had fancied tho look which she lunged, almost 
passionately, to call back .again. But as sho 
tormented herself in true womanly fashion, 
she unconsciously bent more and mure to 
him; never had he ro.alizcd hor power of fas¬ 
cination so fully as ho did that night. 

It w.a3 growing l.ate, and the ballroom floor 
was loss crowded when Cecil yielded to Cai>- 
t.ain Dehnar’s persuasions for one last waltz, 
lie finished it very cleverly, at tho balcony 
end of tho room, and then took her outside, 
congratulating himself upon securing tho 
beauty for a few moments’ tete-a-tete. And 
ho growled a mental malediction upon Erric- 
son, who followed them an Inslant after. 

“ Delinar—I beg a thousand pardons, Sliss 
Adair—Creighton wants to see this fellow in 
tlio smoking-room for five nnnutes. About 
your leave, Fred, and as I know that you 
were anxious for an extension, I thought it 
would not do to lot tho opportunity pass.” 

Witli a sigh Delmar resigned himself to his 
fate. 

“ Let mo take you back ?” said he, offering 
his arm to Cecil. 

“ If you will not ho gone long, it is cooler 
.and ple.asanter to wait hero,” said Cecil; “if 
you see any verij .agreeable person you may 
send him out to entertain me.” And with a 
laughing adieu she took a scat directly under 
one of the b.allroom windows. 

Ifow, Cecil had no intention of placing her¬ 
self in the nncnviablo position of an c.aTes- 
dropper when sho rolled that chair almost 
into tho shadow, and most certainly she had 
no idea that a pair of keen brown eyes in tho 
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■wiiulow above her saw the movement and 
recognized her immediately. But wUat sUo 
beard was the end of a sentence, In Ida 
Lecbmere's voice, with a little ring of annoy¬ 
ance in lier tone—“mistake her entirely- 
Cecil always seems colder than she is.” Miss 
Adair raised her hand to put back the cur¬ 
tain and proclaim lier vicinity, but Court- 
ii.aye’s answer made her shrink back in her 
chair. 

“Almost the Ice-Maldeu,” said he, cateiess- 
ly; "indeed I have no mind to bo crushed 
under the wheels of such a calm coni]uer!ng 
Juggernaut.” 

“Courtnayel” cjaculaled Indignant Mrs. 
Lechmere. 

“Don’t shower ocsclaoiatlon points wltli 
dagger tips at me,” said he, with a slight 
laugh. “ What did you mo.au, pray, by coun¬ 
selling matrimony to mo a few seconds ago?” 

“ Tray don’t discompose youmelf; I never 
advised you to try to scale Inaccessible 
heights,” she returned, with cutting emphasis. 

lie smiled a little. Fair Mrs. Lechmere 
was more out of temper with him than she 
Iiad over been in her life, for ho was one of 
her favorites. 

“I h.ave no right to catechize you,” she 
continued, after a brief p.ause, “ but I confess 
I am curious to know why you flutter so 
closely around Tina Meredith,” 

“ She is very lovely,” ho said, with admli- 
ably-feigned warmth. 

It was too much for Ida’s patience. 

“You improve as you grow older, Court- 
naye 1 I congratulate you upon your taste and 
penetration; do you propose sacrillcing at 
that shrine? I don’t doubt that Mamma 
Meredith would bo delighted to deck you 
with triumphant blue ribbons.” 

“ I may give her the opportunity,” said he, 
hotly; “ don’t think it a sacrifice on my part I 
Any man might bo proud of Tina Meredith.” 

But as ho spoke, acting a lover’s warmth 
skillfully enough, ho shot a glance out into 
the darkness wlilch betrayed him to tboclev- 
er-wlltcd Ida. Swiftly her look followed his; 
she saw the fleecy dress, the regal head, with 
its coronet of lilies, and the trembling crouch¬ 
ing figure that strove to hide itself in the 
shtido of the curtains—saw, and recognized 
Cecil, and felt, with Instinctive quickness, 
that this unaccountable freak of Conrlnaye’s 
was connected with her, that he meant to bo 
overheard 1 Her sunny smile answered his 
pretended anger, and the merry malice for 
which she was famed lurked In her reply. 


“Fie! wo wont quarrel Just yet, moii «mf, 
though I never dreamed that yon were to bo 
captured by such very llglrt artillery. If it’s 
completely settled I’ll go and compliment 
Tina.” Tlien, In a rapid undertone, as she 
passed down the room, “ Detected I Toll mo 
the motive for all the nonsenso_ you’ve been 
treating me to, sir, or I shall feel it my duty 
to e.vccute some flank movement, and there¬ 
by defeat you without mercy.” 

lie looked down into the imperious laugh¬ 
ing eyes, and re.ad that his secret was suspect¬ 
ed by them. 

“Iought to liavo known that you would 
find me out,” ho said, with comical resigna¬ 
tion, as lie placed a chair for her in a secluded 
corner of the piazza. 

Cecil, sitting alone In the darkness, looked 
afler the tall graceful figure of Conrtnayo, as 
ho took Ida away from the window, with the 
keenest pain that she had over known. He 
had never Intended to wound her so deeply, 
and his kindly lieart would have revolted 
against his new tactics, had ho but seen the 
hot tears that fell slowly from those lovely 
eyes. Her woman’s heart was touched at 
last, and with a rude shock; Cecil had found 
her licro only to lose himl When Delmar 
entered he noticed noliiing unusual in Miss 
Adair’s manner, and attributed her rathor 
weary voice to the fatigue of the ball. She 
refused to dance again, and bade him good¬ 
night at the foot of the staircase with a kind¬ 
liness and warmth that, wellbred as he was, 
very nearly surprised him into showing that 
he observed It 

Ceeil Adair was a very noble girl in more 
respects than one, and she showed Iier free¬ 
dom from all pettiness in the undisturbed 
sweetness of her manner toward Tina, after 
that night’s revelations. And Tina, for the 
next week, was enough to hrive tried the pa¬ 
tience of a saint; the pinpricks and insinua¬ 
tions that she devised, and the numberless 
occasions upon which she contrived to pat 
Cecil on the back wore inconceivable, unless 
you have seen the same game played. Ida 
Lecbmere’s tongue fairly ached to repay the 
pretty cre.ature’8 impertinences, and she did 
manage to make Tina bate her, although, as 
her promise to Courtnaye bound her to loyal 
silence, she could not sting her as severely as 
she desired. 

Saratoga grow hotter, more dusty and more 
crowded than ever, it seemed to Cecil, and 
she found it hard to maintain the same even 
demeanor toward Courtnaye. If she had but 
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known how hor calm peisistcnt friendliness 
halllcd and annoyed him, she was sulDclently 
like the vest of her sex to have exulted a tri¬ 
fle; as it was, she steered skillfully between 
the rocks of pique and coldness, and never 
posed sentiment for lilm. Mrs. Meredith be¬ 
gan to think that no matter how attentive 
Conrlnayo was, Tina did not progress rapidly 
enough, and after revolving many plans' in 
her fertile brain, determined to assist fortune. 

Some of the patty had agreed to go to Lu- 
zeriio for two days, and Ida had wasted half 
an hour’s itersnasions upon Cecil to coax her 
to join them. But she was resolute in de¬ 
clining, although she came down at an early 
hour to sec them olf. 

. “At the last moment, wont you go?” asked 
Ida, coaxiiigly. 

“ What a tease,” said Cecil,playfully. Then 
hor voice sank Vieaiily. “ Don’t press me, 
Ida; my spirits are not quite up to the usual 
standard.” 

“ Tou dear solemn owl, what's happened 
to you lately ?” said Tina, with sweet play¬ 
fulness; “you are not going to settle down— 
yell” 

Then the women crowded up to kiss Cecil, 
and the men shook hands with her, Courl- 
iiayo, perhaps intentionally, coming last. It 
was silly, foolish, unwortliy of her customary 
self-control, but Cecil know that her hand 
shook as site barely touched his. 

“Good-by,” she said, speaking coldly be¬ 
cause she was trembling. 

“ If wo were only going on a picnie In the 
Ilarewood grounds,” said he, softly. “Do 
you remember?” 

The color flashed up in her face; she gave 
him tile hurt anger lie had been longing to 
see, in her proud reply: 

“ My memory Is excellent, but I renicmber 
nolhinij that Mr. Courtnaye has forgotten 1” 

Had she but looked in his face again she 
would have seen his scarce-hidden satisfac¬ 
tion at provoking her, but she turned aside 
immediately, angry at herself for speaking so, 
and Courtnaye carried away with him a pic¬ 
ture of the tall queonllke figure, around which 
tile scarlet folds of her cashmere shawl draped 
itself so faultlessly, and the half-angry half- 
dewy eyes tliat had glanced up at his. 

No sooner were the party fairly olf than 
Aunt Meredith put her plans into execution 
by informing Cecil that she intended going 
back to New York, and from there to New¬ 
port. Cecil could not refrain from a surprised 
exclamation. 


“ So soon I You moan after Tina’s return ?” 

“No,” Mrs. Meredith said, decidedly. “I 
have not felt well here, and I mean to leave 
directly. Tina will follow us with the lYort- 
leys; I have already arranged with her.” 

Cecil understood instantly; she was the 
obnoxious person to be removed from Tina’s 
path. Inwardly, she stilled a sneer; out¬ 
wardly, she assented so calmly that Mrs. 
Meredith tlioiight for half a second that she 
had made a mistake, and w.avered between 
staying and going. But she was a woman 
who w.as alw.ays prudent, and anotlior look at 
the lovely face warned her how dangerous 
delay might bo; so she ordered up her maid, 
and worked with such energy and despatch 
that they were oft' by tliat evening’s train, 
and at Albany took tlie boat for New York. 

Once back in Tliirty-Fourth Street Mrs. 
Meredith began to feel impatient to inovo 
again, but Nemesis awaited Iier tbero in the 
provoking form of a spr.aiucd ankle, whicli 
she twisted in getting out of her carringo tlie 
day after Iier arrival. Cecil’s position was 
anytliing but pleasant after tliat accident; 
her anut was excessively irritable, and after 
the doctor’s visit on Sunday she broke forth 
in one of her rages, and abused her niece to 
herhe.art’s content. The hot July weather 
did not add to their comfort, and Cecil dr.ag- 
ged herself up stairs tliat iilglit with a hard 
pain in her temples, and a longing to run 
aw.ay and indulge in a good cry. But her 
own private miseries were driven out of her 
head wlion slio reaciicd iier room, by finding 
her maid Ellen, a bright pretty Irish girl, sit¬ 
ting on tlie floor, with her apron thrown over 
her face, sobbing bitterly. Cecil was always 
kind and considerate to a servant, so she 
asked, gently, if anything was the matter. 
Tlie girl spr.ang up as soon as she hoard her 
mistress’s voice. 

“ Indade, miss, I heg your pardon, but thim 
thafes of lares took mo unbeknownst. It’s 
me little orplian niece Rosy, she that’s wid 
Barney O’Flaherty’s wife, has the favor, and 
0 mlrra! mlrra!” 

■Wlienever Ellen was in distress she took 
refuge in almost unintelligible brogue, and 
therefore some moments elapsed before Cecil 
ascertained that Mrs. Mcredltii’s fine-lady 
maid Iiad kept Ellen running and waiting 
upon iier all the day, and prevented the girl’s 
going to sec the sick child. Like all the 
Irish, whore slekness is cmicornedi Ellen was 
positive that Rosy was “ struck wid death,” 
and refused to be comforted. 
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“ It is too lato for you to go out to-night, 
Eiieii,” said Cecil, “but you can go early in 
the morning. I will dress without you, of 
course.” 

" Ocli I tliin it’s yourself that's an angel!” 
burst fortli Ellen. 

Cecil laughed merrily. "Not a helpless 
one, I hope. Whereabouts is tlie place? 
Mrs. O’Flalicrty’s ?” 

“Down in Second Avenno, between Elov- 
cntli and Twelth Streets; quite a dacent 
place, sure, over a bit of a cig.w shop,” replied 
Ellen, wiping off her tears, and unbraiding 
Cecil's bcautirul liair. 

“If the little girl has not a contagious 
fever—” 

“ The doctor called it ‘ intcrjltting,’ or some 
sucli iiaino,” interposed Ellen. 

“I will w.alk down there myself In the 
morning, and lake a b,askct of fruit and jelly. 
I need the walk. There! never mind thank¬ 
ing me. Putout the gas; good-nightl” But 
the little incident had done Cecil good, and 
after one or two low sobs in the starlight she 
fell asleep. 

The next day was, if anything, more sultry 
tliau the previous one, and Cecil resolved to 
go out early in tlie morning, if she meant to 
accomplisli, her errand without discomfort. 
But her aunt was particularly exacting; it 
almost seemed as if she knew tliat Cecil had 
some plan of her own for spending the morn¬ 
ing, and, after tlie lame ankle liad been bathed, 
she fretfully told Cecil to take the last new 
novel and read to her. So Cecil read until 
her throat ached, and her aunt fell asleep; 
and then, finding that It was lunch time, she 
concluded to wait for that meal, tliinking 
tliat, as it was now so warm, she would ride 
down town instead of Willklng. After lunch 
she put on the coolest white suit that she 
possessed, tied a blue veil over her face, and, 
taking her basket of dulleacles, started out, 
imagining tliat she was quiet .and unobtrusive 
looking enough to pass unnoticed, whereas, 
she only looked a little more stately than 
usual, and rather like a disguised princess. 

She w.alkcd over to Madison Avenno, 
meaning to take a stage, but there was none 
in siglit, so slie went on to Twenty-Third 
Street, and then down to Third Avenue. 
The streets struck her as looking strangely 
deserted, but seldom being in town at that 
season, she thought nothing of it, though she 
noticed knots of queer rough-looking men 
clustered on the corners, and finally at Four¬ 
teenth Street a great crowd in the middle of 


the street, shouting and yelling in anything 
hut an encouraging manner. She stood still 
for a minute and looked behind her. No car 
in sight in either direction; It was odd, cer¬ 
tainly, but perhaps tlioro was a procession to 
account for the temporary aberration of tlie 
New York working mind; she had come 
nearly all tlie way, and might as well finish 
her mission, so she turned at Fifteenth Street 
and walked rapidly down to Second Avenue. 
Morn, knots of men, fortunately below her, 
near the Cooper Institute; .and in a state of 
heat and some annoyance Cecil found the 
“d.acent house” and the little cig.ar shop. 
Tliat, foe, looked as If its owner h.ad locked 
up and gone for a holiday, and after Cecil's 
second rap Ellen opened the door with a sur¬ 
prised exclamation: 

“ 0 me dear young lady, it's never yourself! 
to-day of .all days!” 

“ I told you that I would come,” said Cecil, 
a little shortly, as she went up tlie stairs. 

“ 0, tlion you don't know! Sure, the men 
has all struck because of the draft and the 
naggurs, and they s.ay thero'll bo nioiirniii' In 
all New York before the week's over. O me 
dear Miss Cecil, I wish you was safe at 
home. Bad luck to me that tould you about 
Rosy at all!” 

Cecil stood still for a moment and grow a 
little p.ale; a mob w.as not a pleasant thing to 
ciiconntcr, but, like all New York girls, she 
nils so accustomed to go about alone and ho 
treated witli perfect civility, that she could 
not believe herself in any danger now. 

“ Nonsense, Ellen. I don’t believe a word 
of it!” 

“Tlien, indade, you may,” said the girl, 
frightened out of her customary respectful¬ 
ness; “ do ye hear lhal?’’ 

A series of frightful cries and shrieks came 
up the avenue. Ellen locked and bolted the 
door, and then followed Cecil up Into the 
room where sat a pleasant-faced woman with 
a baby on her knee, and Rosy in a little cot 
by the window. 

“It’s Miss Adair,” s.aid Ellen, “and, sure, 
we must kape her here till thim’s past. 
IVhen’Il Barney bo liomo ?” 

“I’m proud to see yon, miss,” said Mrs. 
O'Flaherty, rising, “but It’s ill luck that slut 
tlie likes of your ladyship here, the day. My 
man wintont for a hit of lie for Rosy, there, 
an’ If you’ll wait till ho gets back he’ll bo 
phased to take you and Ellen home, for I’d 
not d.are have yees try it alone.” 

Cecil’s composure having returned to her. 
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slio thought their niarm much exaggerated, 
but slie thanked Mrs. O’Flaherly, and said 
she would ho much obliged to Barney. And 
tlien sire tlirew off her liat, for tlie room was 
like an oven, and went over to see Rosy. 

" My poor little girl; you look as if grapes 
would be just the thing,” said she, taking the 
hot wasted hand in hors, and placing the 
basket on the cot. “ Ellen, please make her 
some lemonade. You will And lemons at the 
bottom, under the fruit.” 

Rosy thought she had never seen anything 
half so lovely as Cecil’s face, and after she 
got over her first awe she chatted away quite 
briskly as she ate her grapes and sipped the 
lemonade. Cecil sat patiently for half an 
hour, though the heat and smell of the small 
reom made her head ache. Outside, the 
howls and yells appeared more distant and 
less frequent, and she was about to say that, 
as It seemed so quiet, she would venture out 
with Ellen, when the girl herself, who had 
been watching below, ran up with face as 
pale as ashes. 

“ 0, thin, hero they come, screamiug like 
damonsl O mirral will you look at ’em, tear¬ 
ing 1” She pointed to the window, and going 
to Rosy’s cot, Cecil looked out. What she 
saw was a rabble of men and boys, armed 
with sticks and paving-stones, hooting and 
yelling curses. In hot pursuit of a solitary fig¬ 
ure, with something In his arms. The fugi¬ 
tive was swift of foot, for he had distanced 
bis pursuers by several yards, and as he came 
nearer Cecil saw that he wore the well-known 
gray uniform of that pot regiment—dear to 
the hearts of all Gotham—the famous Sev¬ 
enth. The man wavered ns he came closer, 
and suddenly sprang Into the recess-door of 
the little cigar shop below. What he carried 
was a poor little negro boy, of perhaps ten 
years; the child’s clothes were half torn from 
his body, and blood trickled from bis arm as 
his protector sot him down carefully behind 
him. Cecil could hoar the bard panting 
breath of the runner, and her great blue eyes 
filled with indignation, as sho said, hurriedly: 

“ Ellen, nut dowit Instantly and open that 
door 1” 

Ellen wrong her hands helplessly; she ap¬ 
preciated far better than her mistress the 
dastardly hatred that animated tho mob, and 
sho feared turning their wrath upon them¬ 
selves. To do tho girl Justice, she was more 
frightened for her mistress than for herself; 
but while sho hesitated tho crowd camo 
nearer with a cry of Joy, as they spied their 


victims. Suddenly a clear soldierly voice ut¬ 
tered a single word of command: 

“ Halt!” 

There was an uncertain pause of half a 
second, a pause which the soldier seized to 
say. In the same clear tones (though some¬ 
thing louder) which Cecil had so often beard 
entreating her for a waltz; 

“Walt a moment, my men; I have some¬ 
thing to say to you first.” 

Good God I had she heard aright? w^is that 
Erroll Courtnayc, to whom she had said an 
angry good-by a few days ago at Saratoga? 
The horror of the discovery half dazed her; 
sho could not make sense of the words his 
voice was uttering; she could only watch 
with dumb fascination that surging crowd 
and tho stones in those cruel bauds. What 
ho said seemed to havo temporary effect, and 
perhaps ho might havo been successful in 
drawing their prey away from them, had not 
an ugly brute chosen to start tho fight by 
throwing a stone, which hit tho door in 
which tho fugitives were st.andlng. Before 
another word could bo uttered Cecil was 
down the stairs; she flung tho door open and 
dragged the little negro Inside; a stone grazed 
her cheek, but sho never heeded the pain; 
her soft white arms clung around his neck, 
and the blue eyes of tho woman ho worship¬ 
ped looked up into Erroll Courtnayo’s. 

Do you think that her beauty would havo 
been potent to save him? Then you may 
not bo aware what flends those rioters were; 
had you but seen tbo cruel hungry faces of 
that mob of ’03, as I saw tbem, tho sight 
would never die out of your recollection. 
They were like tigers athirst for blood, and 
Courtnayc groaned aloud In his agony at his 
inability to save her, when suddenly be heard 
behind tho fierce multitude the sound ho 
had been waiting for—the steady tramp, 
tramp of a squad of the Seventh Reserve 
Corps. No place this for Cecil, and ho sprang 
backwards Into the house as tho first ring of 
musketry told the mob of their presence. 

With a shiver of self-cousclousncss, Cecil 
released herself from his arms, as they stood 
together In tho dark hall. What was her 
boasted calmness and self-possession worth ? 
They had forsaken her In tho hour of trial, 
and she, proud Miss Adair, had gone mad and 
betrayed herself. Well, she would cover It 
up as best sho could, and with white lips, but 
steady voice, she said: 

“Don’t think I was posing for Wallack’s. 
How came you here ?” 
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“CecilI” Ho caught her up again, and 
pressed her against his wildly boating Iieart 
with so passionate a gesture that it gave her 
IKjsltlvo pain. “ It Is too late for more fencing 
between you and mol I love yon bettor than 
my life I that life, for which you perilled your 
own just now I” 

She made no answer; the look that bright¬ 
ened her face like a glory w.is enough reply, 

“ 5Iy dear, dear young lady I" sobbed Ellon, 
on the stairs. Then a luau's voice said, 
outside: 

“Let me in; sure it’s only meself—Bar¬ 
ney.” Cecil pulled back the bolt, and a big 
burly Irishman, with a good-humored face, 
cautiously walked In. He stared at the group 
ns if they wore ghosts. 

“Barney,” said his wife, appearing, “whin 
thim folks is gone, ye’ll show the young lady 
and gintlomnnout the back w<ay, wont ye?” 
The man pulled his hat off civilly enough, 

“ 'Dade I will that,” said he," mayhap yees 
wotdd like mo h.ack; it’s a coachee I am— 
and the boys wouldn’t make no disturbance 
wld mo on the box. I belong to the ‘ Union,’ 
too, but musha, who’d ever hurt a b.aby like 
that, though his skin is a dirty black one!” 

But It w-as fully seven o’clock before Conrt- 
n.ayo would allow that It was safe to take 
Cecil home, and long ere that, Ellen and Mrs. 
O’Flahorty, with genuine Irisli courtesy, had 
shown the pair into the cigar seller’s-vacant 
sitting-room, where Courtimyc bathed Ceeil’s 
bruised cheek, and petted her to her happy 
heart’s content. Ho had left Sar.atoga when 
ho found Cecil gone, and came after her to 
New York, but had been pressed into service 
at tho Seventh Regiment Armory tho night 
before, where he found his own corps. Ho 
had started out to go and see Cecil that 
morning, but finding a crowd of boys tortur¬ 
ing a little black hoy, he had interfered with 
tliat p.astlme, and turned their resentmonton 
himself. Ho had been .asked to take com¬ 
mand of tho squ.ad detailed for Second 
Avenue, and bis real object in parleying with 
tho rioters had been to gain time for tho 
soldiers to arrive. 

They found Mrs Meredith in a state of dire¬ 
ful panic, and very angry with Cecil for her 
expedition. Cecil said that Mr. Courtnayo 
had escorted her home, and added a brief ex¬ 
planation wlilch made her aunt sink back on 
her couch. If she had not been enraged at 
Cecil’s capture, she would have fainted away 
on tho spot, just for tho sake of being disa¬ 
greeable. Cecil know tho symptoms, and 


made a diversion by suggesting fears of tho 
rlotera; so Mrs. Mereditli sent for Conrtnaye, 
and (.as Cecil laughingly declared afterwards) 
consented to bo p.as3ively ladylike about a 
matter in which she had no voice, only ns 
ho promised to stay with them until civil 
law and peace reigned again in New York. 

Tlio tlirce days “Reign of Terror” p.assed 
happily enough for tho lovem; and when 
Cecil tc.ased Conrtnaye about his “strategy,” 
and begged to liave the theory of “ masked 
batteries ” explained to her, be retorted by 
gr.avely lamentlug that such a disciple of tho 
“ non-cmotion.al ” school should have so dis¬ 
graced her code as to be purely natural, for 
five inlnntesl 

Beautiful Mrs, Eechmoro received a long 
letter by the first train which left New York, 
going northward, and, sitting on the piazza of 
tho Clarendon, felt that her time h.ad come to 
anniliilato Tima, And pretty, plotting Miss 
Meredith brought vengeance slraightw.ay 
tipon herself by remarking: 

“What are yon smiling about, Ida? Does 
your letter contain something pleasant?” 

“I tliink so; perhaps your opinion may 
differ,” said Ida, sweetly. “ News for all of ns.” 

“Some misenablo man Is c.aptnred,” said 
Delmar, trying to bo witty; “or Mrs, Lcch- 
mero would not look so triumphant.” 

“Don’t you dare call him ‘ miscr.able,’ ” said 
she. “Fate h.as met Cecil at last. She Is 
going to marry Courtnayo.” It was a double 
shot, for Delmar colored scarlet, and Tina 
turned livid. 

“I don’t believe Itl” she g.asped. Mrs. 
Lechmoro’s low laugh rang blithely out. 

“My dear little skeptic!” and Ida’s eyes 
were demurely malicious. “ It’s an attested 
fact, and Cecil says her wedding is fixed for 
October. I suppose I may tell Courtnayo’s 
secret now—-ho confessed his attachment to 
me some weeks ago.” 

Tina was in such a r.age she forgot Captain 
Delmar’s proximity, and showed her claws. 

“Cecil must have been indebted to yon, 
then, for tho knowledge of his sentiments,” 
said she, venomously. “When she left hero 
she was looking forlorn enough, poor thing; 
she showed her anxiety plainly enough.” 

Then Ida calmly crushed her. 

“ I used to give yon credit forpenetralion,” 
said she, with a plaintive voice, in capital 
imitation of Tina’s best efforts in that line; 
it must bo, that in this case ‘ a fellow-feeling 
makes us wondrous— blind!' ” 

And Tina was silenced I 
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